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If  you  please,  Binkie  is  nearly  well.    Will  you  ask  the 
People  who  Prayed  for  him  to  thank  God?"— Page  131. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

IN    THE    FOG. 

^^  Please  can  you  tell  me  the  way  to  Golden 
Lane  ?" 

"  I  think  we're  in  Golden  Lane  now,  but  wait 
a  bit  and  I'll  see.  Mind  where  you  tread,  who- 
ever you  may  be ;  there's  a  bit  of  the  street  up, 
and  the  lantern  as  was  put  there  has  gone  out. 
I've  been  on  the  beat  here  for  ten  years  and 
more,  and  I  never  saw  anything  like  this 
before." 

"  It  wasn't  quite  so  pitch-dark  up  at  the  West 
End,"  answered  tlie  first  speaker,  and  it  was 
easy  to  tell  by  the  sound  of  the  voice  that  it 
was  a  young  girl  wlio  was  wandering  about  in 
tlie  fog. 

On  the  December  day  upon  which  this  story 
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begins,  London  had  been  wiapped  in  fog  for  a 
whole  week.  There  were  lights  in  the  shops, 
lights  in  the  houses,  lights  carried  by  linkboys 
in  the  streets ;  and  yet  with  it  all,  folks  could 
hardly  find  their  way  along  the  thoroughfares, 
and  no  one  went  out  who  by  any  possible  means 
could  manage  to  stay  at  home. 

Golden  Lane  was  not  very  far  from  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  not  many  minutes'  walk  fi^om  all  the 
crowd  and  the  bustle  of  the  great  city;  but 
even  on  bright  days  it  was  a  dull  place — not  a 
shop  in  it,  only  a  few  tumble-down  houses,  and 
three  gas  lamps  at  equal  distances  from  each 
other,  which  on  this  particular  afternoon  looked 
like  small  glowworms  which  somehow  or  an= 
other  had  got  w^  into  mid-air. 

The  only  people  in  the  lane,  groj)ing  their 
way  along  were  the  two  we  have  heard  holding 
a  short  conversation.  One  the  young  girl,  the 
other  a  policeman,  who  was  turning  his  lantern 
about  in  all  directions  to  try  and  discover  where 
he  really  was. 

"  You're  all  right ;  this  is  Golden  Lane,"  he 
called  out.     "  Wait  a  bit  and  I'll  come  to  you 
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and  take  you  to  No.  4 — Old  Jinks'  place,  ain't 
it  ?" 

"  Yes !  I'm  Mary,  Mr.  Field ;  don't  you  know 
me?" 

Mr.  Field  shouted  mtk  laughter. 

"  Bless  the  girl !  as  if  I  could  know  my  own 
child  in  this  here  fog !  Ah  !  now  I  see  you. 
Well,  you  have  grown  a  great,  big  lass.  I  hope 
you're  a  good  girl,  Mary  ?"  ' 

Mary  did  not  answer.  They  were  at  tlie 
door  of  No.  4  now.  Some  one  else  walking 
down  the  street  called  out  for  directions  on  his 
way.  Mr.  Field  and  his  lantern  disappeared, 
and  a  minute  later  the  girl  stood  in  a  small,  low 
room,  only  lit  by  the  dim  light  of  a  tallow 
candle. 

An  old  man  was  its  sole  occupant.  Tom  Jinks 
was  very  poor,  and  the  room  was  very  poor,  and 
yet,  somehow  or  another,  you  might  almost  have 
fancied  that  the  sun  was  shining  in  some  mys- 
terious way  in  that  humble  home. 

"  My  dear,  is  it  you  ?  I  never  expected  you 
in  such  weather  as  this."  And  as  the  old  man 
spoke  you  knew  where  the  sun  came  from :  it 
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was  from  the  worn,  wrinkled  face,  whicli  spoke 
of  such  joy  and  peace. 

"  As  if  I  could  have  stayed  away  on  your 
birthday,  grandfather  !  Missus  did  say  perhaps 
'twould  be  best  for  me  to  wait  and  come  an- 
other day,  but  it's  not  nearly  so  bad  up  our 
way  as  it  is  here,  and  I  did  so  want  to  see  you. 
And  see  here  I  IVe  brought  you  some  flowers 
' — some  real  beautiful  Christmas  roses.  They 
came  up  in  a  box  from  the  country  this  morn- 
ing, and  Miss  Minnie  gave  them  to  me  for 
you." 

Mary  placed  the  flowers  in  the  old  man's 
hands,  and  he  bent  over  them  lovingly,  and  felt 
each  tiny  blossom  very  carefully  and  tenderly ; 
and  you  coidd  see  that  the  smile  that  came 
upon  his  face  was  a  smile  given  to  a  long-forgot- 
ten memory — to  the  thought,  perhaps,  of  Christ- 
mas roses  he  had  picked  long  years  ago,  when 
he  was  a  little  boy  in  his  own  village  home. 
He  could  not  see  the  sweet  flowers  ^'  Miss  Min- 
nie" had  sent  him  on  that  winter's  day,  for 
*^  Old  Jinks"  was  quite  blind. 

"  Put  them  into  a  glass,  Mary,"  he  said,  "  and 
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tell  Miss  Minnie  I  thank  lier  very  mucli.  How 
is  the  poor  little  lady  to-day  ?" 

*'  Just  as  cross  ^s  two  sticks,  and  nurse  is 
cross  too,  and  so  is  every  one  in  the  house,  I 
think.  I  suppose  it's  this  horrible  fog.  I  do 
hate  it  so.  I  wonder  how  much  longer  we've  to 
have  it  ?" 

Old  Jinks  smiled  as  the  girl  spoke. 

"  We've  not  had  much  of  it  yet,  my  girl — 
only  a  week.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  Mary, 
but  we're  all  so  given  to  gumbling  at  the  bad 
days  that  God  sees  fit  to  send  us,  and  we  forget 
to  count  up  the  sunny  ones  ;  and  there  are  so 
many  more  sunny  ones  than  dark  ones  in  our 
lives.  Do  you  know,  my  dear,  that  I  once 
heard  a  parson  say  we  could  all  of  us  make  sun- 
shine for  ourselves?" 

"  I  should  like  to  know  how,"  said  Mary. 

"  I'll  tell  you,  my  dear.  But  hark  !  surely 
that's  Jim's  footstep  outside,  and  tliat  is  his 
knock  at  the  door ;  and  yet  he  told  me  'twould 
be  impossible  for  him  to  get  out  to-day.  Sui'ely 
I  can't  be  mistaken." 

"Here  I  am,"  shouted  a  cheery  young  voice  ; 
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"  got  leave,  after  all ;"  and  in  the  dim  liglit  of 
tlie  tallow  candle  a  smart  little  fissure  in  a  brisflit 
scarlet  jacket  might  be  seen  rushing  headlong 
into  the  room.  It  was  Mary's  brother  and  old 
Jinks'  grandson  Jim,  a  drummer-boy  in  the 
160th  Regiment,  and  as  good  a  lad  as  ever  wore 
the  queen's  uniform. 

Such  a  hugging  and  a  hand-shaking  as  there 
was ;  such  explanations  as  to  how  Jim  had  man- 
aged to  get  leave  of  absence  for  the  afternoon, 
and  how  he  had  been  lost  in  the  fog,  and  so 
arrived  about  three  hours  later  than  he  ought 
to  have  done. 

Then  the  trio  sat  down  to  tea,  and  Mary 
asked  her  grandfather  to  tell  them  how  they 
could  make  dull  days  into  bright  ones,  a  fog 
into  sunshine. 

"  My  dear,  there  ain't  one  single  day  of  all 
your  lives  that  you  can't  chalk  up  for  yourselves 
as  a  sunny  day,  if  you  like  it.  The  weather 
may  be  very  bad,  your  lives  may  be  very  hard, 
it  may  even  be  that  God  sends  you  pain  and 
sickness,  and  all  around  you  looks  very  dark 
and  dreary.     But  to  every  one  of  us,  every  day. 
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God  gives  a  chance  of  cloiDg  some  kind  action 
for  our  neio-libors — of  sendiDQ^  a  little  sunshine 
into  some  other  lif  e^'  and  then  the  reflection  of  that 
sunshine  comes  back  to  us,  and  we  count  that 
day  as  a  sunny  day,  and  thank  God  for  it." 

Neither  the  drummer-boy  nor  the  girl  spoke, 
for  the  old  man's  voice  sounded  very  solemn, 
and  they  knew  that  every  day  of  his  life  he 
somehow  or  another  helped  those  around  him. 

Suddenly  there  fell  upon  the  eai's  of  the  little 
party  a  short,  sharp  cry. 

"  It's  a  child,"  said  old  Jinks ;  "  some  poor  little 
soul  out  in  the  fog." 

''  It's  a  dog,"  exclaimed  Jim ;  "  listen  !" 

Sure  enough  there  w^as  a  very  determined  bow- 
wow-wow, and  then  again  that  little  strange  cry 
which  they  had  heard  at  first. 

"  Let  the  poor  dog  in,"  said  Mary ;  and  Jim 
jumped  up  and  went  to  the  door. 

''  There  is  a  dog,"  he  called  out,  "  and — and 
— and — bring  a  light,  Mary.  Th ere's  something 
bundled  up  on  the  doorstep),  and  I  think  it's  a 
child.     Hullo,  you  !  what  do  you  want  ?" 

"Please  we're  so  hungry,"  said  a  small  plain- 
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tive  voice ;  and  by  this  time  Maiy  bad  taken 
the  caudle  to  the  door,  and  the  bundle  on  the 
doorstep  was  disclosed  to  view. 

"  Grandfather,"  screamed  boy  and  girl  with 
one  voice,  "  it  is  a  dog,  but  it's  two  childi^en  be- 
sides." 

"Bring  them  in,"  said  old  Jinks ;  "we  couldn't 
turn  a  dog  out  on  such  a  niojht  as  this,  much  less 
two  children." 
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CHAPTER  II. 


OUT     OF     THE    FOG 


'  Co.ALE  on,"  said  Jim,  "  don't  be  frightened  ; " 
and  ^vitli  a  kind  of  protecting  tenderness  the 
little  soldier-boy  took  the  eldest  child  by  the 
hand,  and  Mary  held  out  her  arms  to  receive 
the  sleeping  bundle  of  rags  from  its  strange- 
looking  young  nurse ;  the  dog  brought  up  the 
rear. 

"  The  funniest  little  girl  you  ever  saw,  grand- 
father," whispered  Jim  to  old  Jinks  ;  "  not  more 
than  five  or  six  years  old,  I  should  think,  and 
carrying  a  baby  most  as  big  as  herself;  and  oh, 
such  a  don;  !  AVe  wouldn't  have  him  in  the 
regiment  if  ^ve  were  paid  for  it." 

Meanwhile  the  little  girl's  hungry  eyes  had 
lighted  upon  the  tea-table,  and  the  small  black 
hands  were  laid  trustingly  upon  the  old  man'a 
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knees,  and  the  childish  voice  piped  out,  ^'  Please, 
we're  so  hungry." 

"  Give  them  something  to  eat  at  once,"  said 
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old  Jinks.  "  Where  do  you  come  from,  my 
dear  ?" 

"  Out  of  the  fog." 

"  I  know  that ;  but  where  do  you  live  ?" 

The  child  did  not  answer ;  her  eyes  were 
eagerly  fixed  upon  Mary,  who  was  cutting  a 
slice  of  bread  and  butter.  "Give  it  to  me 
quick,"  she  said ;  "  Binkie  is  starving." 

"  Is  your  name  Binkie  ?" 


BiNKiE  AND  Pepper  were  satisfied  at  last,  and  the  Little 

Girl  still  sat  on  the  Floor  Rocking  the  Baby 

TO  Sleep.— Pasre  H. 
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"No,  it  ain't;  that's  Binkie,"andslie  pointed 
to  the  baby  in  Mary's  arms,  who  was  beginning 
to  cry  piteously. 

"  Come  to  me,  my  beauty,"  said  the  little  one, 
"  come  and  have  some  food,  and  Pepper  shall 
have  some  too." 

The  poor  pale  little  creature  held  out  its 
arms,  and  Pepper  gave  a  bark  of  satisfaction, 
and  the  little  girl  sat  on  the  floor  with  the  baby 
on  her  lap,  and  divided  the  bread  and  butter 
between  the  two. 

"  Don't  you  want  any  yourself,  little  girl  ?" 
said  Jim. 

"  P'raps  when  they've  had  enough  111  have  a 
bit,  but  I  must  see  to  them  first,"  and  the  child 
drew  herself  up  with  a  little  air  of  importance, 
which  was  at  once  very  comical  and  very 
touching 

Binkie  and  Pepper  were  satisfied  at  last,  and 
the  little  girl  still  sat  on  the  floor  rocking  the 
baby  to  sleep,  and  singing  to  it  in  a  low  croon- 
ing voice,  for  all  the  world  over  like  a  little  old 
woman. 

"Nice  birthday  presents  for  you,  grandfather," 
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laughed  Jim.  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  witk 
them  r 

"  I  can't  send  them  back  to-night,  Jim,"  an- 
swered the  old  man,  "  'Tain't  a  polite  thing  to 
return  what  is  given  you ;  and,  my  children," 
and  the  old  man's  voice  sank  into  a  low,  awed 
whisper,  "  maybe  the  angels  led  them  here  this 
evening,  that  I  might  score  up  a  sunny  day  for 
myself  by  taking  the  poor  little  things  out  of 
the  fog,  and  giving  them  a  night's  shelter." 

Jim  tm^ned  his  head  away  and  brushed  the 
sleeve  of  his  red  jacket  across  his  eyes,  and  Mary 
gave  her  grandfather  a  hearty  kiss  and  said, 
"  There  never  was  any  one  like  you." 

"  Only  a  great  many  people  ever  so  much 
better,  my  dear,"  was  the  quiet  answer.  '^  But 
now  I  must  try  and  find  out  something  about 
;my  little  friends.  If  there's  any  one  fretting 
about  them  at  home  we  must  try  and  let  them 
know  that  they  are  safe.  Little  one,  what  is 
your  name  ?" 

"  Elsie." 

"  Elsie  what  ?" 

"  Elsie  no  think — only  Elsie." 
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"  Where  do  you  live  ?" 

*  Nowheres  now."  Tlien  looking  round  tlie 
room  and  into  old  Jinks'  face,  Elsie  said  in  a 
grave,  solemn  voice,  which  sent  Jim  and  Mary 
off  into  a  fit  of  laughter : 

"  I  likes  this  house.  Binkie  and  Pepper  and 
me  will  live  here  now." 

''So  you  shall,  my  dear,  leastways  for  to- 
night ;  but  where  did  you  live  this  morning  ? 
where  do  you  come  from  ?" 

"  Out  of  the  fog,"  repeated  the  child. 
"  Granny  is  dead,  and  this  morning  they  took 
her  away  out  of  the  cellar,  and  they  was  going 
to  put  Binkie  and  me  into  the  workhouse,  and 
they  wouldn't  have  let  Pepper  come  with  us ; 
so  I  just  brought  them  both  away  all  through 
the  fog,  so  that  nobody  saw  us  come,  or  the 
perlice  would  have  been  after  us." 

"  Have  you  no  father  nor  mother  ?" 

'^  No,  I  never  had  none — only  granny. " 

"  And  is  Binkie  your  sister  ?" 

For  the  first  time  Elsie  laughed  a  merry 
childish  laugh,  as  she  answered : 

"Binkie'saboy." 
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'^  Wellj  is  lie  your  brother  ?" 
"  ]N  o ;  he  is  my  little  boy." 
"  What  relation  are  you  to  him  ?" 
No  laugh  this  time  as  Elsie  answered  gravely : 
"  I'm  his  little  mother.     I've  been  his  mother 
for  a  long  time  now  " 

"  How  old  are  you,  little  one  ?" 
"I  don't  know.     I  thinks  I'm  very  old.     I 
dare  say  I'm  near  a  hundred  years  old." 

Even  old  Jinks  could  not  maintain  his  gravity 
now,  and  poor  Elsie  saw  them  all  laughing,  and 
began  to  sob  as  though  her  little  heart  would 
break.  They  tried  to  comfort  her,  but  it  was 
of  no  use.  She  cried  herself  to  sleep  at  last, 
and  hugged  Binkie  more  tightly  to  her,  and 
laid  her  poor  weary  little  head  upon  Pepper's 
body.  The  dog  took  it  very  quietly.  It  was 
evidently  not  the  first  time  he  had  been  made  a 
pillow  of.  He  watched  his  charges  jealously 
for  some  little  time,  growled  when  any  one  ap- 
proached them,  and  at  last  he  too  closed  his 
eyes  and  fell  into  a  sound  sleep. 

Jim  and  Mary  had  to  leave  their  grandfather 
very  early,  for  the  boy  insisted  upon  taking  his 
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sister  back  to  Kensington  before  he  found  his 
own  way  to  Wellington  Barracks. 

Eacli  of  them  promised  to  come  again  some 
time  in  Christmas  week  to  see  what  the  old 
man  had  done  with  his  birthday  presents. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

AN     OLD     SOLDIER. 

Far  on  into  the  night  old  Jinks  sat  before 
the  dying  embers  of  the  fire,  thinking  of  his 
strange  little  guests,  and  wondering  what  he 
should  do  with  them  when  morning  came. 

Down  deep  in  the  old  man's  heart  was  a 
strange  love  for  all  little  children,  for  every= 
thing  that  was  feeble  and  helpless.  He  had 
once  been  a  brave  soldier;  he  had  fought  the 
queen's  battles  in  many  a  land,  and  next  to  his 
Bible  and  Prayer-book  his  greatest  earthly 
treasure  was  a  Crimean  medal  with  three  clasps, 
which  told  its  own  tale  of  bravery,  and  hard- 
ship, and  suffering. 

Jinks  thought  very  much  of  his  past  life  on 
that  December  night,  of  the  old  home  of  his 
childhood,  of  the  distant  lands  into  which  he 
had  gone,  of  the  comrades  who  had  fought  and 
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fallen  by  his  side,  and  tlien  came  the  sweet 
memory  of  his  young  wife  and  of  his  eldest 
boy,  George,  Jim  and  Mary's  father.  The 
mother  and  son  were  lying  now  in  their  quiet 
graves  in  the  country  churchyard  of  a  little 
village  in  Kent,  and  the  old  soldier  could  give 
humble  and  hearty  thanks  that  they  were  at 
rest,  life's  battlie  over  for  them,  the  victory,  he 
humbly  hoped — won. 

There  was  another  of  whom  he  thought  on 
that  night — his  youngest  boy,  Harry,  the  wild, 
handsome  lad,  ten  years  Geoi'ge's  junior,  who 
had  broken  his  mother's  heart,  and  had  brought 
disgrace  upon  them  all.  He  had  been  convicted 
of  robbery,  and  sentenced  to  ^vq  years'  impris- 
onment. When  the  ^ve  years  were  at  an  end 
poor  old  Jinks  was  all  alone  in  the  world ;  his 
wife  and  his  eldest  boy  and  his  young  daugh- 
ter-in-law were  dead,  and  kind  friends  had  got 
Jim  and  Mary  into  a  school,  where  they  were 
being  trained,  the  one  for  a  soldier,  the  other  for 
a  servant. 

The  old  man,  whose  sight  was  failing,  stood 
at  the  prison  door  to  welcome  his  boy,  and  to 
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take  liim  home  with  Mm  to  the  poor  room  in 
Golden  Lane  where  he  was  living  his  lonely  life. 

Harry  stayed  with  his  father  for  three  months, 
then  very  suddenly  he  left  him,  and  Jinks  felt 
that  his  boy  would  never  again  settle  down  into 
the  quiet  home  life. 

Eight  years  had  passed  away  since  the  sum- 
mer evening  when  he  left  the  prison,  and  no 
tidings  of  him  had  ever  reached  old  Jinks. 

He  would  not  leave  the  house  in  Golden  Lane. 

"Maybe  some  day  God  will  send  him  back 
to  me,"  he  used  to  say,  "  and  he  will  come  and 
look  for  me  here ;"  and  so  he  waited  and  watched 
and  prayed  for  the  wanderer's  return. 

The  tears  rolled  down  his  furrowed  cheeks  as 
he  listened  to  the  children's  gentle  breathing  in 
the  corner  of  the  room,  and  thought  of  his  own 
boy,  homeless  and  friendless.  Then  he  got  up 
and  groped  his  way  to  where  the  little  ones 
were  lying,  and  he  lifted  them  up  in  his  arms, 
not  without  sundry  growls  from  Pepper,  and 
laid  them  on  his  own  bed,  whither  of  course 
the  faithful  dog  thought  it  necessary  to  follow 
them ;  and  he  sat  up  in  his  chair  again,  and  his 
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head  began  to  nod,  and  lie  was  soon  fast  asleep. 
He  was  awakened  in  the  morning  by  a  sound 
in  the  room ;  somebody  was  evidently  lighting 
the  fire. 

"Hullo !"  he  said,  starting  up,  "who's  there?" 

"  Hush  !  you'll  wake  Binkie,  and  he's  asleep 
so  beautiful.  I'm  a-lighting  your  fii^e  for  you, 
and  I'll  put  the  kettle  on  and  make  your  break- 
fast. You'll  let  us  stay  with  you,  won't  you  ? 
We'll  be  so  good.  Binkie  don't  make  no 
noise  when  he's  well ;  he  can't  talk  yet,  though 
he  is  such  a  big  boy,  nor  walk  neither.  He 
ain't  strong,  but  he'll  get  ever  so  much  better  in 
this  beautiful  place ;"  and  Elsie  got  up  and 
climbed  upon  old  Jinks'  knee  and  kissed  his 
forehead. 

"  You  are  blind,  ain't  you  ?  I  knowed  a  blind 
old  man  once,  and  he  gave  me  a  penny  for  lead- 
ing him  down  the  street.  I'll  lead  you  for 
nothing  if  you'll  let  us  stay  here." 

I  dare  say  most  people  would  have  said  it 
was  a  very  silly  thing  to  do.  I  dare  say  most 
people  would  have  thought  the  old  soldier,  Avho 
had  nothing  in  the  world  but  his  pension  to 
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live  upon,  quite  mad  to  do  what  he  did  do  on 
that  December  morning.  He  took  Elsie's  little 
hands  in  his,  and  said  very  solemnly,  "  God 
helping  me,  little  one,  I  will  keep  you  here  until 
I  can  do  better  for  you  and  Binkie." 

"And  Pepper!"  said  Elsie  eagerly;  "we 
couldn't  get  on  without  Pepper;  he  takes  care 
oi  Binkie  Avhen  Pm  out." 

"  Pepper  may  stay  also,  so  long  as  he  behaves 
himself." 

"He  always  does  behave  hisself;  he's  the 
best  dog  alive ;"  and  Elsie  jumped  dowai  and 
began  to  busy  herself  getting  the  breakfast 
ready  ;  and  when  one  of  the  neighbors  looked  in 
an  hour  later  to  see  how  old  Jinks  was  getti  ng  on, 
and  to  remark  that  the  fog  was  as  thick  as  ever, 
she  could  hardly  believe  the  evidence  of  her 
senses  when  she  saw  him  sitting  up  at  break- 
fast, a  little,  thin,  pale,  weird-like  looking  child 
upon  his  knee,  and  another  queer-looking  little 
creature  in  a  short  scarlet  petticoat  and  long 
golden  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  neither  shoes 
nor  stockings  upon  her  grimy  feet,  flitting  about 
the  room  as  though  she  had  lived  there  all  her 
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life.  And  Pepper  had  a  whole  chaii'  to  himself, 
and  actually  barked  at  Mrs.  Smith's  intrusion. 

Of  course  Jinks  had  to  explain  matters,  and 
of  course  Mrs.  Smitli  looked  very  much  aston- 
ished, and  asked  when  lie  was  going  to  send  the 
poor  things  away.  AVhereupon  Elsie  set  up  a 
cry,  in  which  Binkie  joined  for  company's  sake, 
and  the  old  soldier  said : 

"  I  think  they  must  stay  here  until  I  can  do 
better  for  them,  Mrs.  Smith.  They  came  to  me 
out  of  the  fog,  to  bring  me  a  little  bit  of  sun- 
shine, and  I  can't  send  them  away,  so  long  as  I 
can  give  them  a  bit  of  a  crust." 

"  Binkie  can't  eat  crustie,"  put  in  Elsie ;  "  he 
must  have  all  the  crumb." 

Mrs.  Smith  took  no  heed  of  the  interruption. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Jinks,  of  course  you  knows  your 
own  affairs  best,  but  they'll  be  a  rare  trouble  to 
you.  Why,  the  poor  things  have  hardly  got  a 
rao;  to  their  backs." 

For  all  answer,  the  old  man  opened  a  little 
box  which  stood  on  a  shelf,  and  counting  a  few 
shillings  out  of  it,  he  said  : 

""  I  have  always  kept  a  little  money  by  me 
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against  the  time  when  my  boy  should  come 
bome.  Will  you  take  this  and  buy  some 
clothes  for  the  little  ones ;  and  if  you'd  be  so 
good  as  to  give  them  a  good  wash,  it  might  be 
as  well ;  and  you'll  oblige  me  by  keeping  a 
shilling  for  your  trouble." 

Upon  which  Mrs.  Smith  smikd  and  said  she 
would  do  her  best.  She  went  to  a  shop  and 
bought  some  ready-made  clothing,  and  then  she 
proceeded  to  give  the  children  such  a  bath  as 
they  had  probably  never  had  in  all  their  lives  ; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  they  did  not 
enjoy  the  process  at  all ;  neither  did  Pepper, 
who  came  in  for  his  share  at  the  end. 

But  when  tea-time  arrived,  and  the  children 
sat  down  in  their  new  clothes,  Elsie  said  in  a 
little  voice  that  trembled  with  gladness  : 

^^  I'se  so  happy,  and  so  are  Binkie  and  Pepper, 
only  they  can't  speak  and  say  so." 

^*  I'm  glad  you  are,  my  dear,"  said  old  Jinks, 

^^  and  so  am  I ;"  and  he  muttered  softly, "  I  thank 

Thee,  Father,  for  this  bright  sunny  day." 

And  yet  the  fog  in  the  streets  was  thicker 
than  ever. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


MISS  Minnie's  home. 


Into  tlie  fog  again,  dear  children,  or  rather 
out  of  tlie  fog  into  a  warm,  bright  nursery  in  a 
large  house  in  Kensington  Gardens.  There  is 
a  roai'ing  fire  in  the  grate,  and  the  gas  is  lit  be- 
cause of  the  darkness  outside.  It  is  morning 
yet — only  eleven  o'clock — and  the  floor  is  strewn 
with  costly  toys ;  dolls  which  wind  up  and 
walk  about  w^ith  stately  tread ;  horses  which 
run  round  the  room  with  prancing  step;  frogs 
which  take  wonderful  leaps ;  and  an  express 
train  making  its  way  along  the  soft  carpet,  not 
quite  at  express  speed  perhaps,  but  still  very 
safely  and  steadily.  Then  there  is  a  great 
rocking-horse  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  a 
three-storied  doll's  house  in  another ;  and  there 
are  bright  pictures  on  the  walls ;  and  there  are 
two  canaries  in  a  beautiful  cage — canaries  that 
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generally  sing  all  the  morning  long,  but  just 
now  their  little  heads  are  safely  tucked  under 
their  wings ;  they  have  gone  to  roost,  mistaking 
the  foggy  day  for  the  darkness  of  night. 

The  only  occupants  of  the  room  are  two  little 
girls.  One  of  these  little  girls  is  about  seven 
years  old — the  daintiest  little  maiden  you  ever 
saw,  with  blue  eyes  and  bright  brown  hair,  and 
rosy  cheeks  that  are  always  breaking  out  into 
dimples.  The  child's  name  is  Lillian  Grey, 
commonly  known  as  Lily  ;  and  every  one  loves 
Lily,  and  every  one  thinks  her  the  sweetest 
little  thing  in  the  world.  But  on  this  dark 
morning  there  are  no  dimples  to  be  seen ;  the 
little  forehead  is  puckered  up  into  a  frown,  and 
Lily  takes  up  first  one  toy,  then  another,  and 
throws  each  of  them  down  again,  utterly  heed- 
less as  to  whether  or  not  it  gets  broken  in  the 
fall. 

"  Oh,  how  I  hate  the  fog  !  How  nasty  it  is  ! 
how  stupid  everything  is !  I  am  tired  of  it  all. 
I'm  as  miserable  as  miserable,  and  I  almost  wish 
Miss  Gordon  could  come  through  the  fog,  and 
that  I  might  have  my  lessons." 
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"  I  thought  you  hated  lessons,"  said  a  small 
voice  from  a  little  couch  by  the  fire. 

"  So  I  do,  but  anything  is  better  than  this  ; 
it's  so  horrid  not  being  able  to  go  out,  isn't  it, 
Minnie?" 

"It's  all  the  same  to  me,"  answered  Minnie, 
with  a  sigh  ;  '^  you  know  I  couldn't  go  out  if  it 
were  quite  fine,  because  of  my  cough." 

The  dimples  came  into  Lily's  face  now^,  and 
she  Avent  up  and  put  her  hand  lovingly  upon 
her  little  sister's  dark  hair  and  said  : 

"Poor  Minnie  !  I  foro-ot ;  you  have  to  lie  here 
almost  ahvays." 

"  Yes,  I  have  ;  and  sometimes  I'm  very  tired, 
and  very,  very  misable." 

And  again  Lily  said,  "Poor  Minnie,"  and 
kissed  the  little  wan  cheek,  which  was  very 
nearly  as  white  as  the  pillow  upon  which  it 
rested. 

Minnie  Grey  had  been  a  cripple  from  her 
birth.  The  doctor  had  said  that  perhaps  she 
might  outgrow  the  weakness  ;  but  now  at  fiYQ 
years  old  she  was  no  better  than  she  had 
been  at  two,  and  the  hope  that  their  darling 
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would  ever  be  strong  was  fast  dying  out  of  hei 
father's  and  mother's  hearts. 

The  poor  little  girl  suffered  very  much  at  times, 
and  was  very  impatient ;  but,  on  the  whole,  she 
v\^as  very  good  and  gentle,  and  every  one  in  the 
house,  from  Mr.  Grey  down  to  the  little  page- 
boy, tried  to  please  ^^Miss  Minnie"  in  every  way 
they  could  possibly  think  of. 

There  was  a  new  baby-brother  only  five  weeks 
old  in  the  room  downstairs,  and  nurse  was 
engaged  with  him,  and  the  little  undernurse, 
who  was  the  children's  special  favorite,  had 
gone  into  the  kitchen  to  see  about  Minnie's 
luncheon;  so  the  children  were  left  alone 
for  a  short  time. 

"Let  us  have  a  game,"  said  Lily  at  last. 
"Cleopatra  shall  be  going  a  journey  by  the  train, 
and  she'll  be  late,  like  that  lady  we  saw  when 
we  went  to  Folkestone ;  and  she'll  run,  and  be 
very  angry,  and  scold  the  porters,  and  lose  the 
train  at  last.     Won't  that  be  fun,  Minnie  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Minnie  languidly  ;  "  but 
don't  make  too  much  noise,  please,  Lily;  it 
makes  my  head  ache  so." 
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The  train  was  wound  up ;  Cleopatra,  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  dolls,  was  put  into  motion, 
but  did  not  go  quite  fast  enough  to  please  Lily. 
She  gave  her  a  poke  which  sent  her  against  the 
engine.  There  was  a  fatal  collision ;  Cleopatra's 
nose  and  one  of  her  arms  were  broken  right  off. 

"  Oh,  you  naughty,  naughty  girl  !"  cried  Min- 
nie ;  "  you  are  always  so  rough. ^' 

*^  I'm  not,"  answered  Lily.  "  It  wasn't  my 
fault,  it  was  Cleopatra's ;  she  is  so  stupid  and 
clumsy." 

Then  she  sat  on  the  floor  and  began  to  cry, 
and  Minnie  sobbed  piteously ;  and  during  this 
miserable  state  of  affairs  the  little  nursemaid 
entered  the  room  with  Minnie's  luncheon  tempt- 
ingly spread  out  on  a  tray. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  young  ladies  ?" 

"  Cleopatra  is  dreadfully  hurt,"  answered  Lily; 
"  run  over  by  the  engine  as  she  was  trying  to 
catch  the  train." 

"It  was  all  Lily's  fault,"  put  in  Minnie;  "she 
pushed  her."  Then  began  a  sharp  quarrel, 
which  Mary  found  it  very  hard  to  set  right. 
She  managed  to  restore  peace  at  last,  and  to  coax 
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the  poor  little  invalid  into  eating  some  of  tbe 
nice  jelly  cook  had  sent  up  to  her,  and  she  prom- 
ised that  if  they  were  good  children  she  would 
tell  them  a  story. 

Now  Mary  had  a  collection  of  very  nice  stories 
indeed,  and  Lily  and  Minnie  were  never  tired  of 
listening  to  them ;  so  poor  CleojDatra  was  laid 
carefully  upon  her  own  beautiful  bed,  with  a 
promise  that  as  soon  as  the  fog  cleared  away 
she  should  be  taken  to  the  doll  doctor's  and 
provided  with  a  new  nose  and  arm,  and  the  little 
girls  proceeded  to  settle  themselves  comfortably, 
the  one  in  her  small  armchair,  the  other  on  her 
couch,  to  listen  to  Mary's  story. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  the  story 
also ;  would  you  ?  Well,  you  see,  it  might 
weary  you,  for  you  know  it  already.  Mary  is 
old  Jinks'  Mary,  and  the  story  she  told  Lily  and 
Minnie  was  the  story  of  little  Elsie  and  her 
companions,  coming  out  of  the  fog  into  the  room 
in  Grolden  Lane,  and  she  told  them  what  her 
grandfather  had  said  about  making  sunshine  for 
ourselves  by  doing  good  to  others.  The  little 
maidens   said   it  was  the  very  prettiest  story 
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Mary  had  ever  told  them,  and  Minnie  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  Binkie ;  for  Mary  had 
said  that  although  Binkie  was  a  big  boy  of  two 
or  three  years  old,  his  limbs  seemed  very  weak, 
and  he  could  not  walk. 

"•  Poor  Binkie  !"  she  said.  "  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  nice  if  I  sent  him  my  very  best  toy  ? 
Wouldn't  it  be  pleasing  him,  and  making  the 
sunshine  come  to  me  ?  Couldn't  you  take  it 
now  at  once,  Mary  ?" 

Mary  explained  that  she  was  very  busy,  and 
that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  her  to  go 
to  Golden  Lane  on  that  day. 

"  Well,  then,  you'll  go  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow  the  children  will  have  gone  away 
from  grandfather's.  Miss  Minnie ;  at  least,  I 
hope  so.  He  is  going  to  take  them  to  a  big 
house  where  they  will  be  taken  care  of,  as  soon 
as  ever  the  fog  clears  oif." 

"  I  hope  the  fog  won't  clear  off,  then,  'cause 
I  want  Binkie  to  have  my  best  toy,"  answered 
Minnie ;  and  when  Mary  had  gone  to  the  other 
side  of  the  room  the  little  girl  called  her  sister 
to  her  side  and  whispered  : 
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'^  To-morrow,  Lily,  we'll  make  a  sunny  day 
for  our  two  selves  ;  I  know  kow." 

"  How,  Minnie  ?     Do  tell  me." 

"  Couldn't  tell  till  to-morrow,"  answered  Min- 
nie, shaking  ker  little  kead  wisely ;  "  it's  a  secet 
till  tken." 
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CHAPTER  V, 


MISS  Minnie's  secret„ 


The  next  morning  the  fog  had  cleared  of! 
just  a  very  little  bit,  enough  to  allow  Miss 
Gordon  to  get  from  her  own  home  to  Kensington 
Palace  Gardens  to  give  Lily  her  two  hours' 
lessons.  Lily  grumbled  considerably  when  she 
heard  that  her  governess  had  arrived,  for 
wonderful  news  had  come  by  the  morning  post 
to  Mary.  Old  Jinks  had  written,  or  rather  Mrs. 
Smith  wrote  for  him,  to  say  that  he  could  not 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  turn  the  little  ones  out  of 
doors  or  to  take  them  to  "  the  house,"  so  they 
must  stay  on  with  him  for  a  bit,  and  he  would 
do  his  best  for  them.  He  wanted  Mary  to  write 
a  line  to  say  how  she  got  home,  as  he  had  heard 
of  so  many  accidents  in  the  fog. 

''  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  about  it,"  said  Minnie. 
^^  Now,  Lily,  I'll  tell  you  my  secet." 
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And  Lily  was  prepariog  to  liear  tlie  grand 
"  secet,"  when  lo !  a  bell  sounded  wliich  an- 
nounced Miss  Gordon's  arrival. 

"  Bother  !"  exclaimed  Lily. 

^'  It  doesn't  matter,  dear,"  said  Minnie ; 
"  you've  got  to  do  the  secet,  and  you  couldn't 
do  it  till  after  dinner." 

So  Lily  went  downstairs  to  her  lessons,  and 
nurse  carried  Minnie  into  her  mother's  room — 
for  Mrs.  Grey  had  a  very  bad  attack  of  neuralgia 
— to  lie  upon  the  bed  with  her,  and  to  look  at 
baby  having  his  bath. 

Mrs.  Grey  listened  to  the  story  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  fog  with  great  interest,  and  said  that 
when  she  got  strong  again  she  would  go  down 
and  see  Mary's  grandfather,  and  perhaps,  if  the 
weather  got  warm  and  bright,  she  would  take 
Minnie  with  her. 

"  It's  not  far  away  where  old  Mr.  Jinks  lives, 
is  it,  mother  ?"  asked  the  child. 

"  No,  dear,  not  at  all  far." 

'^  It's  close  by  father's  office,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  he  passes  Golden  Lane  every  morning." 

There  was  a  little  more  talk,  a   little  more 
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admiration  of  the  new  baby-brother,  and  then, 
as  Mrs.  Grey  was  not  at  all  strong,  nurse  was 
afraid  she  woukl  be  tired,  so  she  carried  Minnie 
upstairs  again,  and  gave  her  into  Mary's  charge. 
Then  came  Lily  all  smiles  and  dimples  from  her 
lessons,  and  then  the  children's  dinner.  After 
dinner  was  ovei',  Mary  always  put  the  guard 
upon  the  grate  and  gave  the  little  girls  very 
special  instructions  to  be  quite  good,  and  went 
downstairs  for  a  short  time,  to  wash  up  the 
nursery  things. 

'^  Now,  then,"  said  Lily,  as  the  door  closed, 
and  the  distant  clatter  of  dishes  and  plates  was 
heard  down  the  staircase — '•  now  then,  here's  the 
'portunity  for  your  secret,  Minnie." 

Minnie's  dark  eyes  were  sparkling,  and  her 
little  pale  face  was  all  in  a  glow. 

"'  It's  the  biggest  secet  we  ever  had,  Lily,  and 
you  must  do  it.  You  must  go  out  into  the  fog 
and  get  us  some  sunshine." 

Lily's  smiles  vanished,  and  she  looked  hope- 
lessly out  of  the  window.  Nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  the  dim,  faint  outline  of  the  opposite 
houses. 
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"I  can't  go  out  in  the  fog,"  she  answered  dis- 
creetly ;  "  I  don't  think  it  would  be  quite  safe." 

"  Don't  be  such  a  coward^  Lily.  Miss  Gordon 
came  quite  safe." 

"  But  I  couldn't  go  out  alone  ;  mother  would 
be  angry." 

"  No,  she  wouldn't ;  she  said  this  morning  she 
liked  us  to  do  kind  fings  and  to  make  the  sun 
shine,  and  this  secet  is  a  very  kind  iing.  'Sides, 
Lily,  the  angels  will  take  care  of  you  in  the  fog, 
just  as  they  took  care  of  Elsie  and  Binkie ;  it 
was  ever  so  much  darker  on  that  day  than  it  is 
now.  I  wish  I  could  walk,  I  shouldn't  be  one 
bit  afraid." 

''  Well,  Minnie,  tell  me  quickly  what  it  is." 

But  Minnie  was  not  to  be  hurried. 

^'  What  do  you  fink  are  our  best  toys,  Lily  ?" 

^'  Now  that  Cleopatra's  nose  and  arm  are 
broken,  after  the  rocking-horse  and  the  doll's 
house,  I  think  Edith  and  Scamper  are  the 
best." 

"  So  do  I.  You  can't  carry  the  rocking-horse 
nor  the  doll's  house,  can  you?  But  you  can 
carry  Edith  and  Scamper  quite  easy," 
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^^ Oh,  yes,  of  course  I  can;  but  why  won't 
you  tell  me  the  secret,  Minnie  clear?" 

"  I'm  just  coming  to  it.  It's  not  far  to  where 
old  Mr.  Jinks  lives  in  Golden  Lane ;  mother 
said  it  was  not ;  it's  quite  close  to  father's  office, 
and  you've  been  there  many  times  in  the  car- 
riage. It's  round  two  comers  and  up  a  street. 
So  now  here's  the  secet.  You  must  put  on 
your  hat  and  your  jacket  very  quick,  and  you 
must  take  Edith  and  Scamper,  and  you  must 
run  very  fast  to  Mr.  Jinks'  house,  and  give 
Edith  to  Elsie  from  you,  and  Scamper  to  Binkie 
from  me,  and  then  you  must  come  home  in  five 
minutes  and  bring  the  sunshine  with  you ;  and 
you  will  bring  it,  'cause  we'll  have  done  a  kind 
fing,  Lily,  and  we'll  be  ever  so  happy." 

"  I  don't  mind  giving  up  Edith  and  Scamper 
one  bit,"  said  poor  Lily  with  a  sigh,  "  but  I 
might  not  be  able  to  find  the  way  to  Golden 
Lane." 

'^  Oh,  yes,  you  will ;  the  angels  will  show  you 
which  way  to  go.  Ask  God  to  let  the  angels 
lead  you,  and  I'll  ask  Him  for  you  all  the  time 
you  are  gone." 
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Lily  was  ashamed  to  say  how  really  fright- 
ened she  was,  so  she  put  on  her  hat  and  jacket, 
and  took  Edith  and  Scamper  in  her  arms  to 
receive  Minnie's  farewell  kiss,  and  then  promis- 
ing to  be  back  in  at  least  five  minutes  she 
ran  quickly  downstairs  and  stood  in  the  hall 
below. 

Here  her  courage  again  failed  her ;  she  longed 
for  one  of  the  servants  to  come  up  and  ask 
where  she  was  going ;  but  she  knew  they  were 
all  at  dinner ;  and  then  the  thought  came  to  her 
that  Minnie  was  asking  God  to  let  the  angels 
show  her  the  way  to  Mr.  Jinks'  house,  and  she 
knew  her  little  sister  was  so  anxious  to  do  this 
"kind  iing;""  so  she  opened  the  door  and  went 
out  into  the  darkness,  running  as  fast  as  she 
could,  turning  two  corners  in  obedience  to 
Minnie's  injunctions,  and  congratulating  herself 
that,  this  accomplished,  she  must  be  very  near 
Golden  Lane. 

Meanwhile  Minnie  alone  in  the  nursery 
thought  that  never  had  five  minutes  appeared 
so  long.  Surely  it  must  be  more  than  that 
since  Lily  went  away.     There  was    a  footstep 
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on  the  staircase.  Oh,  joy  !  she  had  come  back 
again.     The  door  opened  and  in  came  Mary. 

"  Miss  Minnie,  how  pale  you  do  look  !  Where 
is  Miss  Lily?" 

"  Oh,  Mary  !  she'll  be  back  deckly ;  she's  gone 
on  a  secetr 

"Gone  where?" 

"  I'll  tell  you,  but  it's  a  secet,  and  you  mustn't 
tell  any  one  else.  She's  gone  to  Mr.  Jinks'* 
house  to  take  Edith  and  Scamper  to  Elsie  and 
Binkie.  Mary,  Mary,  why  do  you  look  like  so  ? 
She's  gone  to  do  a  kind  fing,  like  the  old  blind 
man  talked  about,  and  you  told  us  about,  and 
she'll  bring  the  sunshine  back  with  her,  Mary ; 
you  know  she  will." 

O  Miss  Minnie  !  what  have  you  done  ?  what 
have  I  done  ?  what  will  missis  say  ?"  cried  poor 
Mary  in  an  agony  of  terror,  and  the  next 
minute  she  was  in  Mrs.  Grey's  room  telling  her 
story  in  such  a  rambling,  incoherent  way  that 
it  was  very  difficult  to  understand  what  she 
meant.  One  thing,  however,  was  quite  certain; 
poor  little  Lily  was  out  in  the  streets  in  the  fog, 
and  must  be  found. 


// 
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Oh,  what  a  wretched  afternoon  that  was  in 
the  house  in  Kensington  Palace  Gardens.  How 
anxious  every  one  was  !  How  white  Mr.  Grey 
looked  when,  in  obedience  to  a  telegram  sent  to 
his  office,  he  came  home  to  try  and  cheer  up  his 
wife,  after  having  given  notice  to  the  police  of 
the  missing  child !  How  poor  little  Minnie 
cried,  and  asked  God  to  bring  Lily  safely 
home  !  and  how  she  blamed  herself  and  said 
she  would  never  have  a  secet  again,  no,  never, 
without  first  asking  father  or  mother,  or  nurse 
or  Mary,  if  she  might  have  it !  Never  were 
hours  so  weary  as  those  hours  that  Lily  was 
away  from  her  home.  Four  o'clock,  five 
o'clock,  six  o'clock  sounded  from  the  neighbor- 
ing church  clock,  and  yet  no  tidings  of  the 
missing  child.  The  hall-door  stood  open,  the 
servants  were  congregated  there,  and  Mr.  Grey 
spent  his  time  running  up  to  his  wife's  room, 
and  then  down  as:ain  to  look  out  ag^ain  into  the 
still  calm  night.  The  fog  had  quite  cleared  away 
now,  and  the  stars  were  shining  brightly  in  the 
gray  sky. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  murmur  of  applause ; 


Theee  was  the  Poor  Little  Soul  lying  upon  the  Ground 
Fast  Asleep,  hugging  her  Doll  and  her  Horse.— Page  39. 
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it  would  have  been  a  cheer,  except  for  the 
thought  of  the  kind  mistress  who  was  ill  up- 
stairs. 

"  Here  she  is,"  said  the  butler,  and  Mr.  Grey 
flew  to  his  wife's  room.  "  She  is  coming,"  was 
all  he  said,  and  the  next  minute  he  was  down 
again  to  receive  his  sleeping  child  into  his  arms, 
and  to  carry  her  up  and  lay  her  on  the  bed  be- 
side her  mother. 

The  policeman  in  the  meantime  was  telling 
the  servants  the  story  of  how  Lily  had  been 
found.  .,  . , 

"  The  little  lady  turned  into  the  church  in  the 
next  square  some  time  early  in  tlie  afternoon ; 
somebody  must  have  been  a  coming  out,  and  she 
slipped  in,  and  when  the  door  was  shut  'twasn't 
likely  she  could  open  it  again ;  it's  an  uncommon 
stiff  handle.  No  one  went  into  the  church 
again  until  the  verger  went  to  light  up  for  even- 
ing service,  and  there  was  the  poor  little  soul 
lying  upon  the  ground  fast  asleep,  ahugging 
her  doll  and  her  horse.  Then  he  ran  and  fetched 
me,  and  glad  enough  I  was  to  bring  her  safe 
home." 
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When  Lily  could  tell  her  own  story  the  next 
morning,  it  was  very  like  the  policeman's. 

^'  I  was  not  very  frightened,"  she  said,  "  be- 
cause I  thought  of  God  and  the  angels,  and  there 
was  one  picture  in  the  window  of  the  church  of 
an  angel  leading  a  little  child,  and  I  liked  to 
look  at  it." 

jN^either  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Grey  could  find  it  in 
their  hearts  to  punish  their  little  girls  ;  it  was 
punishment  enough  for  them  to  know  that  their 
thoughtlessness  caused  their  mother  to  be  very 
seriously  ill  for  many  days — so  ill  that  they 
were  not  allowed  to  go  into  her  room ;  and  when 
at  last  she  w^as  able  to  speak  to  them,  she  told 
them  that  although  it  was  right  for  little  chil- 
dren to  do  all  the  kind  things  they  could,  and 
to  make  others  happy,  it  was  better  still  never 
to  do  what  they  knew  their  fathers  and  mothers 
would  not  like.  The  best  sunshine  in  a  little 
child's  life  is  the  sunshine  that  comes  from  obedi- 
ence, for  obedience  is  the  lesson  that  the  life  of 
the  Holy  Child  Jesus  teaches  to  all  Christian 
children. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A    YOUNO    SOLDIER. 

You  like  soldiers,  don't  you,  my  young 
readers  ?  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  don't 
think  I  ever  met  an  English  boy  or  girl  yet,  who 
did  not  like  to  listen  to  stories  about  those  brave 
men  who  fight  for  their  queen  and  their  coun- 
try, and  never  thinking  of  themselves,  lay  down 
their  lives  so  willingly  rather  than  sacrifice  one 
iota  of  England's  honor  and  glory. 

Well,  we  have  seen  old  soldier  Jinks  in  his 
home,  seen  what  a  loving  old  heart  he  has,  and 
how  tender  he  is  to  all  young  and  helpless 
things ;  and  now  I  want  you  to  come  with  me 
to  see  a  soldier-boy  in  Ms  home,  to  pay  just  a 
short  visit  to  Jim,  in  Wellington  Barracks. 

I  think  I  told  you  before  that  Jim  was  a  very 
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good  boy — a  boy  who  understood  his  duty  not 
only  to  the  Queen  of  England  but  to  the  Great 
King  of  all  the  earth.  If  you  could  have  asked 
the  soldier-boy  what  his  motto  was,  he  might 
have  answered  in  all  truth,  "Fear  God  and 
honor  the  queen."  He  feared  God,  that  is,  he 
loved  Him  so  well  that  he  feared  to  displease 
Him,  and  that  very  love  and  fear  made  all  other 
duties  come  easily  to  him.  There  were  a  great 
many  temptations  in  his  life — there  are  a  great 
many  temptations  in  all  our  lives.  Just  as  a 
soldier  fights  against  the  enemy,  we  must  fight 
against  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 

Well,  on  the  evening  of  that  foggy  day  when 
poor  little  Lily  was  shut  up  in  the  church,  a 
group  of  lads  stood  in  a  corner  of  a  room  in 
Wellington  Barracks,  the  gaslight  falling  upon 
their  eager  young  faces  as  in  low  tones  they 
discussed  some  evidently  important  question. 

Jim  was  not  among  them  ;  he  was  sitting  at 
the  table  laughing  heartily  over  some  book  he 
was  reading.  He  did  not  notice  that  the  others 
were  looking  at  him,  and  were  evidently  discuss- 
ing him. 
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"  Trust  to  chance  and  to  the  fact  of  his  being 
asleep,"  said  one  boy. 

"  It  won't  do,"  said  another ;  "  he's  a  very  light 
sleeper ;  better  to  get  him  on  our  side.  Tell 
him  that  if  he  does  not  help  us,  it's  because  he's 
a  coward.  The  little  chap  won't  like  that ;  he 
prides  himself  upon  his  pluck." 

A  little  more  talk  and  then  Jim  was  called  to 
the  consultation.  You  saw  when  he  got  up 
that  he  was  very  mutih  smaller  than  any  of 
them — such  a  little,  fair,  delicate-looking  fellow 
that  they  called  him  ^'  Baby"  in  the  regiment. 

His  face  flushed  up  now  as  he  joined  his 
companions,  as  though  he  felt  that  some  trouble 
was  in  store  for  him. 

Tom  Taylor,  a  dark  boy  with  a  bad  expres- 
sion upon  his  young  face,  signed  to  the  others  to 
be  silent  while  he  spoke. 

"Baby,"  he  said  in  his  softest  tones,  "although 
we  do  call  you  Baby,  and  you're  the  youngest 
and  smallest  of  us  all,  we  know  that  you  are  a 
brave  little  chap,  not  a  bit  of  a  coward." 

Again  "  Baby's  "face  flushed,  but  this  time  it 
was  not  with  fear,  but  mth  pleasure.     What 
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could  make  Taylor  so  kind  to  liirn  ?  He  gener- 
ally bullied  him  so. 

"All  soldiers  should  be  brave,"  he  answered 
simply.  "  My  grandfather  was  very  brave  ;  he 
has  the  Crimean  medal  and  three  clasps." 

"  Well  then,  Baby,  just  because  we  know  you 
to  have  such  a  lot  of  pluck,  we  are  going  to  trust 
you,  although  you  are  so  young.  The  truth  is, 
we  are  going  to  have  a  lark  in  our  room  to-night. 
We  want  some  beer  and 'stuff  brought  us,  and 
we  want  you  to  go  and  get  it  for  us.  lam  sure 
you  will  be  good-natured  and  do  it." 

"  I  can't,"  answered  Jim  ;  "  it's  against  rules  ; 
it  would  be  wrong." 

"  I  told  you  he  was  a  coward,"  said  another 
boy.  "And  you  may  be  sure  that  he's  a  sneak 
as  well ;  hell  tell  upon  us  now.  You've  stopped 
our  fun  by  letting  him  into  it,  Taylor." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  do,"  said  Taylor  in  a 
whisper.  "  I  know  him  well.  If  we  put  him 
on  his  honor,  he'd  rather  be  torn  to  pieces  than 
peach." 

Jim  was  walking  away  to  his  book  again  when 
Taylor's  voice  called  him  back. 
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"  WeVe  got  leave  from  headquarters,  Baby ; 
never  mind  where  from  exactly,  but  you  under- 
stand it's  all  right.  Of  course,  if  you  won't  help 
us,  you  can't  be  made  to  ;  but  you  can  promise 
never  to  tell  that  you  ever  heard  a  word  about 
it  from  any  of  us." 

"  But  if  you've  got  leave  where's  the  harm  ?" 
answered  poor  Jim  simply. 

"  Never  mind  whether  there's  harm  or  not. 
Swear  that  you  will  not  tell ;  show  that  you 
are  a  fellow^  to  be  trusted,  and  do  not  let  us 
think  you  a  sneak." 

^^  I  will  not  swear,  but  I  promise,"  said  Jim ; 
"  and  you  know,  Taylor,  that  I  never  break  my 
word." 

Taylor  did  know  it,  and  was  satisfied,  and 
Jim  went  back  to  his  book  in  peace,  and  read 
for  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

It  was  night  in  Wellington  Barracks,  the  first 
clear  starlio-ht  nig-ht  that  there  had  been  for 
more  than  a  week,  and  the  sweet  bright  stars, 
which  holy  men  have  called  the  watchful  eyes 
of  God,  shone  upon  our  soldier-boy  as  he  lay  in 
his  little  bed,  fast  asleep. 
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The  others  had  generally  laughed  at  him 
when  he  knelt  down  and  said  his  evening 
prayers  and  read  a  few  verses  out  of  his  father's 
old,  well-worn  Bible,  but  on  this  night  they  had 
been  particularly  quiet,  and  he  had  almost  for- 
gotten the  promise  they  had  made  him  give 
them. 

Far  on  into  the  night  he  awoke,  to  see  Taylor 
and  his  friends  sitting  on  one  of  the  beds  play- 
ing cards  and  drinking  beer,  and^he  heard  them 
using  language  which  called  the  hot  blood  of 
indignation  to  his  face.  He  started  up  and 
looked  around  him  with  a  puzzled,  bewildered 
air. 

The  others  saw  him,  and  bade  him  lie  down 
and  go  to  sleep  and  remember  his  promise. 

He  tried  to  obey  them,  and  covered  his  head 
with  the  bedclothes;  but  the  jests  grew  louder, 
the  language  more  profane,  and,  brave  and  fear- 
less as  a  little  soldier  should  be.  Baby  jumped 
up  and  stood  among  them. 

"  It  is  wrong  to  say  such  words,"  he  said ;  "  it's 
breaking  the  third  commandment,  that  the 
chaplain  told  us  about  on  Sunday." 
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"  It  is,  is  it  ?"  said  Taylor,  and  a  sharp  blow 
sent  the  little  fellow  reeling  back. 

Once  more  he  stepped  to  the  front. 

"  God  will  be  very  angry  with  you  if  you 
swear,"  he  said  ;  "-  please,  please  don't." 

"There's  a  door  slamming,"  shouted  Taylor; 
"  to  bed,  my  boys." 

Every  one  of  them  but  Taylor  himself  darted 
off  instantly.  He  held  Jim  firmly  by  the 
shoulders  until  the  handle  turned  in  the  door, 
then  he  jumped  into  his  own  bed,  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  the  revels,  and  left  the  poor 
little  fellow  standing  there  to  confront  the 
officer,  whose  quarters  were  near  at  hand,  and 
who  had  come  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance. 

"  Jinks,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  he 
said,  taking  up  the  lantern,  which  had  fallen  on 
the  floor,  and  looking  carefully  round  the  room. 

JSTotbins:  was  to  be  seen  but  the  cards  and 
the  jug  of  beer,  or  rather  the  jug  which  had 
held  the  beer ;  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the 
sound  of  six  boys  either  breathing  very  heavily 
or  snoring  lustily. 
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Jim  did  not  speak,  and  Captain  Prescott  re- 
peated Ms  inquiry. 

'^ What  is  tlie  meaning  of  this?  what  have 
you  been  doing  ?" 

"  Nothing,  sir." 

"  Who  has  been  playing  cards  and  drinking 
beer  with  you  ?" 

'^  I  have  not  been  playing  cards  nor  drinking 
beer,  sir." 

^^Who  has,  then?" 

No  answer,  and  Captain  Prescott  ordered  the 
poor  little  soldier  into  bed,  and  told  him  he 
should  appear  before  the  colonel  the  following 
morningo 

Of  course  he  did  appear  there ;  of  course  all 
the  boys  in  that  room  did,  and  they  every  one 
of  them  denied  all  knowleds^e  of  the  cards  and 
the  beer,  and  Captain  Prescott  said  that  every 
one  of  them  but  Jim  w^as  fast  asleep  when  he 
entered  the  room. 

And  Jim,  poor  lad !  only  repeated  that  he 
had  neither  played  nor  drank,  and  w^ould  not 
utter  one  syllable  more ;  and  so  he  was  ordered 
into    solitary   confinement    for    a    w^eek,    and 
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Christmas  Day  would  be  past  and  gone  before 
lie  was  free. 

He  cried  very  bitterly,  little  soldier  tliough 
he  was,  and  hero  thouo^h  lie  could  have  been  in 
a  righteous  cause,  when  the  key  turned  upon 
him  and  he  was  alone  in  his  cell. 

And  then,  just  a  little  gleam  of  December 
sunshine  came  in  through  the  small  window, 
and  something  of  a  smile  was  upon  poor  Jim's 
face  as  he  thought  of  his  grandfather,  and  mur- 
mured: 

"  I've  tried  to  do  right,  and  not  to  be  a  sneak 
and  perhaps  even  here  I  can  score  up  a  sunny 
day." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

•  CHRISTMAS. 

We  have  left  our  friends  in  Golden  Lane  for 
a  long  time,  and  now  we  go  back  to  them,  not 
in  a  fog,  but  in  bright,  clear,  frosty  weather,  to 
see  liow  it  fares  with  them.  The  neighbors, 
who  were  inclined  to  think  old  Jinks  mad,  when 
they  first  heard  that  he  meant  to  keep  the  chi] 
dren  with  him,  cannot  deny  the  fact  that  he  is 
looking  ever  so  much  brighter  and  better  for 
the  new  interest  in  his  life ;  it  is  quite  a  sight 
to  see  the  party  start  for  a  long  walk,  the  old 
soldier  carrying  Binkie  in  his  arms,  Elsie  lead- 
ing him  by  the  hand,  and  Pepper  bringing  up 
the  rear. 

There  is  no  denying  that  Elsie  is  a  very 
pretty  little  girl,  and  although  poor  Binkie's 
limbs  still  hang  down  very  helplessly,  and  his 
poor  little  face  is  very  thin  and  pale,  a  little 
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smile  comes  over  it  sometimes,  and  Elsie  finds 
out,  although  no  one  else  does,  that  he  is  really 
beoinnino^  to  talk. 

It  is  on  Christmas  Eve  that  we  again  visit 
Golden  Lane.  Mrs.  Suiitb,  who  has  grown 
quite  fond  of  Elsie,  is  in  the  room  reading  a  let- 
ter from  Mary.  A  wonderful  letter  it  is,  verv 
long  and  very  full  of  news.  It  tells  all  a])out 
Miss  Lily  going  out  in  the  fog  to  take  the  doll 
and  the  horse  to  Elsie  and  Binkie,  and  about  her 
being  found  in  the  church,  and  about  Mrs.  Grey 
having  been  so  ill,  and  then  the  best  part  of  the 
letter  comes  last,  which  is  quite  the  correct 
thing,  and  shows  that  Mary  was  well  up  in  the 
art  of  letter- writing ;  there  is  a  post-office  order 
inclosed  for  grandfather  from  ^'  Missus  "  to  buy 
a  Christmas  dinner  for  the  party.  And  then 
comes  something  better  still:  Miss  Minnie  can't 
be  happy  until  she  has  seen  Binkie,  and  given 
Scamper  into  his  own  hands,  and  Miss  Lily 
wants  to  see  both  the  children ;  and  so  on  New 
Year's  Day  they  are  all  to  go  to  Kensington 
Palace  Gardens  to  tea,  and  Jim  is  to  go  also ; 
and  Mary  is  so  happy  and  excited  over  it  all 
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that  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  remainder  of  her  let- 
ter was  very  indistinct,  and  it  took  Mrs.  Smith 
quite  half  an  hour  to  make  out  that  she  sent 
her  love  to  her  grandfather  and  to  Mrs.  Smith, 
and  kisses  to  the  children. 

'^  I  tell  you  what  we'll  do,  my  dears,"  said  old 
Jinks  —  he  always  spoke  as  though  Binkie 
understood  what  lie  said,  and  Elsie  always  an- 
swered for  Binkie — '^I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do: 
we'll  just  go  and  get  our  money  and  buy  our 
dinner  '  for  to-morrow,  and  then  we'll  go  into 
the  Cathedral  for  a  bit,  and  on  to  the  barracks 
to  see  Jim.  I  don  t  understand  not  hearing 
from  the  lad." 

'^  Yes,  we'll  go  and  see  Jim,"  answ^ered  Elsie. 
"Binkie  loves  Jim  very  much,  don't  he?" 
Whereupon  Binkie,  being  violently  jerked  by 
his  "  little  mother,"  gave  a  kind  of  grunt,  which. 
Elsie  interpreted  as,  "Yes,  Binkie  does  love 
Jim  ;"  and  Pepper  barked,  and  of  course  that 
meant  that  Pepj)er  loved  him  too. 

What  a  happy  morning  it  was  to  the  old 
soldier  and  to  Elsie !  and  1  have  no  doubt  that 
Binkie  and  Pepper  enjoyed  it  also  in  theii'  way. 
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What  a  leg  of  pork  they  bought,  and 
what  plums  and  raisins  for  a  pudding,  which 
Mrs.  Smith  had  promised  to  make;  and  of 
course  she,  and  her  big  son,  were  to  dine  with 
old  Jinks.  And  then  what  oranges  they  went 
in  for,  "real  beauties,"  Elsie  remarked,  "that 
would  do  Binkie  a  power  of  good."  Then  they 
took  all  their  purchases  home,  and  went  where 
old  Jinks  had  gone  every  day  since  Elsie  had 
been  there  to  lead  him — to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
to  morning  service. 

There  had  been  a  difficulty  about  Pepper  at 
first.  Elsie  could  not  understand  why  he  was 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  holy  building,  but  at 
last  she  listened  to  reason,  and  gave  him  a  good 
talkiuo;  to,  and  ke  was  as  obedient  as  a  lamb, 
and  waited  outside  upon  the  steps  until  his 
friends  came  out  again. 

Old  Jinks  used  to  sit  in  the  Cathedral  long 
after  the  service  was  over,  and  there  it  was  that 
little  Elsie  first  heard  about  the  Father  in 
heaven  Who  made  her,  and  the  love  of  the 
Saviour  Who  died  for  her. 

The  old  man  had  taken  both  the  children  to 
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a  neighboring  cliurcli,  two  evenings  after  they 
came  to  him  out  of  the  fog,  and  had  them  bap- 
tized ;  for  Elsie  had  told  him  that  grannie  had 
been  going  to  take  them  to  a  church  to  get  the 
water  put  upon  them,  but  she  had  never  done 
it,  and  Binkie  never  had  had  a  name.  That 
was  her  name  for  him,  because  he  used  to  bink 
(I  presume  Elsie  meant  hlinlc)  his  eyes.  She 
didn't  mind  what  he  was  called,  she  said 
patronizingly ;  so  old  Jinks  with  a  little  tremble 
in  his  voice  said : 

'^  We'll  call  him  Harry,  I  think." 

''  All  right,"  answered  Elsie,  ''  but  I'll  always 
call  him  Binkie ;  it's  shorter  and  better  than 
Harry,  and  prettier,  too." 

And  now  the  old  soldier  used  to  tell  the 
child  that  the  angels  were  always  watching 
round  her  and  round  Binkie,  and  she  listened 
eagerly  to  all  he  taught  her,  and  she  used  to 
love  to  look  at  the  painted  windows  which 
told  the  story  of  God's  love  and  of  man's  re- 
demption. 

Sometimes  she  would  use  a  bad  word  which 
she  had  brought  a^vay  out  of  her  old  life,  but 
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the  grieved  look  on  her  old  friend's  face  and 
the  gentle  voice  which  told  her  that  God  and 
the  angels  did  not  love  little  children  who  used 
bad  language  stopped  her  in  a  minute. 

The  walk  from  St.  Paul's  along  the  Thames 
Embankment  and  through  the  Park  to  the 
Barracks  was  very  enjoyable,  and  old  Jinks' 
face  was  all  over  smiles  when  he  asked  for  his 
boy. 

"  Locked  up,"  was  the  answer ;  "  won't  be 
out  until  Tuesday." 

^'  Locked  up  !  What  for  ?"  And  two  great 
tears  rolled  down  the  old  cheeks  from  the  poor 
sightless  eyes. 

The  soldier  told  the  story  as  he  had  heard  it, 
and  when  it  was  finished  old  Jinks  thanked 
him  civilly,  and  turning  away  he  said  to  Elsie  : 

^'It  shan't  spoil  our  Christmas,  my  dears. 
My  Jim  would  never  tell  a  lie,  and  I  don't  think 
he'd  ever  drink  or  play  cards.  It's  hard  for 
him  to  be  locked  up  just  now,  but  the  lad  is  a 
good  lad,  and  he'll  think  of  the  Life  of  Suffer- 
ing that  began  for  his  sake  more  than  eighteen' 
hundred  years  ago  come  to-mon^ow ;  and  there'll 
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be  a  bit  of   sunsbine  tLrougli  all  tlie  suffering 
because  I  feel  sure  that  my  lad  is  in  the  right." 

He  did  not  let  the  thought  of  Jim  spoil  the 
real,  true  Christmas  joy.  He  went  to  church 
with  the  children,  and  joined  in  the  services 
heartily,  aud  he  told  stories  of  his  soldier  days 
to  Bill  Smith  and  his  mother,  and  Elsie  was 
very  happy,  and  Binkie  smiled  and  crowed,  and 
Pepper  barked,  and  old  Jinks  scored  that 
Christmas  Day  as  a  ha^^py  day,  although  Jim 
was  shut  up  for  doing  what  a  soldier  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  doing — ^telling  a  lie. 

And  Jim  himself  in  all  his  loneliness  was  not 
unhappy,  for  he  knew  that  he  had  done  noth- 
ing of  which  a  young  soldier  need  be 
ashamed;  and  God  knew  it,  and  the  angels 
knew  it,  and  some  day  perhaps  the  truth  would 
be  found  out. 

Just  one  word  about  Christmas  Day  in  Ken- 
sington Palace  Gardens.  It  was  a  very  happy 
day,  of  course.  Mrs.  Grey  came  down  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  Lily  went  to  church  with 
her  father  and  her  brother  Reggie,  who  had 
come  home  for  the  holidays,  and  Minnie  listened 
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to  her  motlier's  voice  as  she  told  her  the  sweet 
story  of  old,  about  Jesus  born  on  that  day  in  the 
manger. 

There  was  a  very  happy  evening  of  games 
and  talk,  and  a  new  Cleopatra,  much  more 
stately  and  dignified  than  the  young  lady  who 
had  been  knocked  down  by  the  engine,  walked 
about  the  drawing-room,  and  said  something 
that  was  supposed  to  be  "Papa"  and  "Mamma." 

One  word  more  about  the  two  little  girls. 
On  Christinas  Eve  they  had  given  their  mother 
some  money  they  had  been  saving  up  for  a  long 
time,  and  asked  her  to  buy  some  warm  clothes 
for  Elsie  and  Binkie.  "And  you'll  keep  it  a 
secet,"  said  Minnie,  "  but  there's  no  harm  if  you 
know  it."  And  Mrs.  Grey  kissed  her  little 
girls,  and  knew  that  they  had  learned  the 
lesson  of  trust  and  obedience  she  had  wished  to 
teach  them. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

PEPPER. 

How,  during  the  days  that  followed  Christ- 
mas Day,  old  Jinks  prayed  for  his  soldier-boy  ! 
How  he  counted  the  days  to  that  Tuesday  when 
Jim  \vas  to  be  free,  and  when,  surely,  he  would 
either  come  to  Golden  Lane  or  write  and  say 
how  he  was. 

"  He  don't  know  that  I  know  it,"  mused  the 
old  man,  "  and  I  am  glad  he  don't.  It  would 
make  it  harder  for  him  to  bear,  if  he  thought 
that  Mary  or  me  was  fretting  about  it.  No,  I 
won't  fret ;  I'll  try  to  bear  it  patient,  and  see 
God's  own  sun  shining  through  the  dark  cloud. 
I  wonder  whether  he'll  come  to  Mrs.  Grey's 
party  on  New  Year's  Day  ?  I  don't  know  what 
the  poor  little  lass  will  say  if  her  brother  don't 
turn  up.  Well,  we  must  wait  and  see  what 
happens.     Maybe  we  could  call  round  there  on 
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our  way  to  Kensington,  if  we  don't  see  nor  hear 
nothing  of  him  before  that." 

He  asked  Elsie  what  she  thought  about  it, 
and  the  little  girl,  who  had  been  very  much  im- 
pressed with  Jim's  bright  scarlet  jacket  on  the 
only  evening  on  which  she  had  ever  see  him, 
said : 

"  He's  sure  to  be  quite  safe.  Binkie  and  me 
asked  God  to  keep  him  safe  when  we  said  our 
prayers." 

"Why,  little  woman,  Binkie  can't  say  his 
prayers." 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  can.  I  joins  his  hands  and  makes 
him  look  up,  and  God  knows  that  he  can't 
speak,  and  God  hears  Binkie's  prayers." 

Old  Jinks  turned  away  to  hide  his  tears. 
Elsie's  faith  made  him  ashamed  of  his  want  of 
faith. 

"  I'll  leave  the  boy  in  God's  hands,  Elsie,"  he 
said,  "  my  boy  Jim,  I  mean,  and  I  know  it  will 
be  all  right." 

And  Elsie  only  stroked  the  old  man's  hand 
lovingly  and  said : 

"I'se  so  happy,  Mr.  Jinks." 
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The  next  day,  however,  the  child  stood  before 
her  ohl  friend  sobbing  as  though  her  little  heart 
would  break. 

"  What  is  it,  my  dear  ?  Do  tell  me  what  it  is. 
Are  you  ill  ?     Is  Binkie  ill  ?" 

"  No,  I'se  quite  well,  and  Binkie's  quite  well, 
but  it's — it's — it's  Pepper  !  He's  gone  away ; 
he's  been  gone  away  for  a  long,  long  time." 

^'My  dear,  I  don't  think  any  one  would  steal 
Pepper.     I  think  he'll  come  home  sooUo" 

"  Many  people  wants  Pepper,"  answered  Elsie 
indignantly ;  "  many  people  thinks  he's  a  beau- 
tiful dog,  and  he  catches  rats  so  beautiful  !  O 
Pepper !  dear  Pepper  !  do  come  back  to  Elsie 
and  to  Binkie." 

Poor  old  Jinks  was  sorely  puzzled,  and  did 
not  know  what  to  do  under  the  circumstances. 
From  the  description  he  had  heard  of  Pepper,  he 
hardly  thought  any  one  would  steal  him  for  his 
beauty,  and  of  his  rat-catching  powers  of  course 
he  knew  nothing. 

'^  I  wish  I  could  see,  my  dear ;  I  would  go  out 
and  look  for  him;  but  indeed,  Elsie,  I  think 
he'll  come  back ;  I  think  he'll  be  back  by  tea- 
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time.  If  you'll  be  a  good,  quiet  little  girl  till 
then,  I'll  give  you  a  penny  to  buy  a  cake  for 
Binkie." 

The  bribe  proved  successful,  and  the  issue 
showed  that  old  Jinks'  conjectures  were  quite 
right.  Elsie,  still  looking  very  mournful,  but 
having  dried  up  her  tears  and  washed  her  face, 
went  out  into  the  next  street  to  buy  the  cake, 
and  on  her  return  there  was  Pepper  sitting  up 
at  the  table  as  though  he  wanted  his  tea  very 
badly. 

Elsie  hugged  him  and  scolded  him  by  turns, 
and  ended  by  giving  him  a  small  piece  of 
Binkie's  cake.  Not  a  morsel  did  she  eat  herself ; 
she  would  have  gone  without  food  all  day 
rather  than  that  Binkie  should  have  wanted 
for  anything.  There  was  something  very  beau- 
tiful  in  the  little  child's  love  for  the  poor,  weak^ 
suffering  boy. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Pepper  did  not  profit 
by  the  scolding  he  received ;  the  next  day  and 
the  next  he  absented  himself  for  a  much  longer 
time,  and  only  came  home  quite  late  in  the 
night,  and  Elsie  was  obliged  to  beat  him.     On 
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the  last  day  of  the  old  year  he  seemed  to  have 
mended  his  manners  a  little.  He  went  out  with 
his  friends  for  their  morning  walk,  and  waited 
patiently  on  the  Cathedral  steps  during  service ; 
then,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  he  trotted  on 
in  front  of  old  Jinks  and  Elsie,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  follow  him. 

"  Where  are  we  going,  ray  dear  ?"  said  the  old 
man  at  last. 

''  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Jinks.  Pepper  is  taking 
us  quite  a  new  way  ;  I  have  never  been  here  be- 
fore.    Pepper  !  Pepper  !   we  want  to  go  home." 

But  Pepper  walked  doggedly  on,  neither  turn- 
ing to  the  right  nor  the  left,  as  though  he  was 
quite  determined  to  have  his  own  way  in  the 
matter. 

All  of  a  sudden  Elsie  stopped,  and  old  Jinks 
felt  the  little  hand  he  held  tremble  violently. 

'^  Pepper  !  Pepper  !"  shouted  the  small,  shrill 
childish  voice,  ''  don't  go  there  !  oh,  please  don't 
go  there  !" 

^'  Where  is  he  going,  my  child  ?" 

"  Oh  !  we've  come  to  the  old  place  where  we 
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used  to  live  witli  granny,  and  the  perlice  will 
be  after  us." 

^''  No,  no,  they  will  not.  I  will  not  let  any 
one  hurt  my  little  maid.  1  will  tell  the  police 
that  she  and  Binkie  and  Pepper  all  belong  to 
me." 

But  again  came  the  ringing  cry,  "  Pepper  ! 
Oh,  Pepper !" 

"  What  is  it,  my  little  maid  ?  where  is  he 
going  ?" 

"  Down  the  street  as  fast  as  he  can  run,  and 
there's  Bill  Stokes  a-going  to  shy  a  stone  at  him. 
He  was  always  trying  to  kill  him,  he  was.  Mr. 
Jinks,  do  stand  quite  quiet  there,  and  take  care 
of  Binkie  until  I  come  back.  I  must  run  after 
Pepper.  I  don't  care  if  the  perlice  do  take 
me." 

The  next  minute  Elsie  was  running  down  the 
narrow,  dirty  street,  at  full  speed,  and  the  old 
soldier,  in  obedience  to  her  commands,  stood 
quite  still  at  the  corner. 

Very  soon  he  was  surrounded  by  a  small 
crowd,  evidently  old  acquaintances  of  Binkie's. 

"  Well,  I  never  !     To  think  that  the  little  chap 
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should  come  back  here  again  !  I  say,  Binkie, 
where's  Elsie  ?" 

^^  Elsie  has  gone  down  the  street  after  her 
dog,"  answered  old  Jinks  quietly.  '^  I  think  I 
hear  her  footstep  now." 

Yes;  up  came  Elsie  carrying  the  refractory 
Pepper  in  her  arms,  and  with  a  crowd  of  slat- 
ternly women  at  her  heels. 

They  were  all  talking  at  once,  and  all  asking 
questions,  and  they  stared  at  the  old  soldier, 
and  kissed  Binkie,  and  said  that  they  should  not 
have  known  him  for  the  same  child. 

"  We  lives  in  a  beautiful  house,"  said  Elsie 
proudly;  "we'se  going  to  live  there  always, 
alono;  of  Mr.  Jinks." 

Mr.  Jinks  being  thus  introduced  by  name, 
thought  he  had  better  speak ;  so  in  his  quiet, 
cheery  way  he  told  the  inquisitive  crowd  how 
the  two  children  and  the  dog  had  come  to  him 
out  of  the  fog,  and  how  he  meant  to  keep  them 
with  him  until  he  could  do  better  for  them. 

And  then  each  of  the  slatternly  women  spoke 
in  turn.  It  would  take  a  very  long  time  to  tell 
you   all  they   said,  for  they  contradicted  each 
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other  a  good  deal,  and  the  stories  they  told  were 
all  somewhat  different ;  but  this  was  what  old 
Jinks  heard  about  his  "  birthday  presents,"  as 
Jim  always  called  them. 

The  old  woman,  who  had  died  a  fortnight 
before,  was  really  Elsie's  grandmother.  The 
child's  parents  had  both  died  when  she  was  quite 
a  baby.  The  little  one  must  now  be  about 
seven  years  old. 

Binkie  had  come  to  the  old  woman  one  night 
about  two  years  ago,  brought  there  by  his 
niother,  a  poor  weak  thing,  ih^  wife  of  a  sailor 
who  worked  at  the  docks.  She  had  walked  a 
long  way,  she  said,  and  she  was  going  to  the 
woi'khouse  infirmary ;  bnt  the  father  had  prom- 
ised to  pay  for  the  child's  keep,  and  Elsie's 
grandmother  said  she  would  take  it,  and  do  the 
best  she  could  for  it. 

The  poor  woman  went  to  the  infirmary  and 
died  there,  and  once  only  in  all  those  two  years 
the  father  had  been  to  see  his  boy,  and  had  paid 
a  little  money  for  him.  He  had  been  again  that 
very  week,  to  find  the  old  woman  dead,  and 
Elsie  and  Binkie  gone,  no  one  knew  where. 
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Pepper  was  his  dog,  and,  strange  to  say, 
Pepper  had  been  seen  by  the  neighbors  two  or 
three  times  after  the  sailor's  visit  to  Baldwin 
Street. 

"  And  the  child  has  no  name  then  ?"  said  old 
Jinks. 

^^  Elsie's  grandmother's  name  was  White," 
was  the  answer,  "  but  we  never  knowed  what 
the  poor  soul's  name  was  a  s  died  in  the 
house." 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  said  one  woman.  ^'  There's  an 
old  prayer-book  as  she  left  the  night  she  brought 
Binkie  to  old  Grauny.  There's  writing  in  it.  I'll 
go  and  fetch  it." 

She  went  and  brought  the  book  back,  and 
between  them,  with  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  they 
spelled  the  name.  "  Hester  Eeed,  her  book,"  was 
all  that  was  written  there. 

"  The  gentleman  had  better  have  it,  hadn't 
he  ?     It's  Binkie's  by  rights." 

"Thank  you,"  said  old  Jinks;  "I  think  I'll 
take  it.  If  so  be  we  should  ever  come  across 
the  boy's  father,  it  might  be  a  help  to  us ;  and 
if  he  ever  should  come  here  again,  will  you  tell 
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him  that  Tom  Jinks,  4  Golden  Lane,  will  do  his 
best  for  his  boy." 

The  old  man  put  the  book  in  his  pocket;  the 
women  gazed  upon  him  admiringly,  and  begged 
him  to  come  and  see  them  again  some  day.  Bill 
Stokes  was  threatened  with  imprisonment  for 
life  if  he  ever  dared  to  molest  Pepper  again, 
and  Elsie  and  Binkie  were  violently  kissed  and 
then  suffered  to  go  their  way. 

That  night  old  Jinks  thanked  God  more  ear- 
nestly than  ever  for  the  sunshine  that  had  come 
into  his  old  life. 

Pepper  ceased  his  wanderings  for  a  time;  a 
wholesome  dread  of  Bill  Stokes  had  evidently 
proved  more  efficacious  than  poor  Elsie's  scold- 
ings and  whippings. 
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CHAPTER  IX, 


NEW      year's      day 


It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  the 
little  girls  in  their  luxurious  honie  in  Kensington 
Palace  Gardens,  or  Elsie  in  the  poor  room  in 
Golden  Lane,  was  the  most  excited  at  the  thought 
of  the  New  Year's  party. 

There  was  to  be  tea  in  the  servants'  hall  and 
a  Christmas  tree  in  the  study,  and  there  was  a 
beautiful  warm  greatcoat  for  old  Jinks,  and  a 
whole  suit  of  clothes  for  Elsie  and  Binkie;  and 
Pepper  had  received  a  special  invitation,  and 
there  was  a  red  collar  with  bells  for  him.  Then 
there  were  Edith  and  Scamper  to  be  hung  up 
on  the  tree,  besides  sundry  other  things,  and 
Reggie  and  Lily  were  to  do  it  all,  and  Minnie's 
couch  was  to  be  brought  down  into  the  library, 
that  she  might  have  her  share  in  the  arrange- 
ments. 
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I  believe  Lily  was  anxious  to  begin  work  at 
seven  o'clock,  and  was  with  difficulty  prevailed 
upon  to  wait  until  after  breakfast- 

"  It's  a  real  sunny  day,  isn't  it  ?''  said  little 
Minnie  ;  "  ever  so  much  better  than  when  we 
have  presents  given  to  us.  It's  better  to  give 
than  to  get,  isn't  it,  Lily  ?" 

"Yes,  darling.  I  think  God  loves  us  best 
when  we  give  away  things  to  poor  little  children 
who  have  got  no  toys  and  no  warm  clothes. 
The  clothes  are  bou2:ht  out  of  our  chocolate 
money.  Minnie,  do  you  remember  how  we 
saved  it  up  for  Christmas,  and  thought  what  a 
feast  we  should  have  ?  And  now  this  is  better 
than  a  feast,  isn't  it,  Minnie  ?" 

And  Minnie  only  said  "  Yes "  in  her  little, 
quiet  way,  but  the  smile  on  her  face  told  bow 
happy  she  was. 

In  Golden  Lane  the  bustle  and  excitement 
took  a  different  form.  Mrs.  Smith  had  made  a 
large  red  bow  to  be  pinned  at  the  top  of  Binkie's 
frock,  and  Elsie  remarked  that  such  a  bow 
could  only  be  worn  by  a  very  clean  boy  ;  so 
early  in  the  morning  Binkie  had  a  special  wash, 
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which  he  much  resented.  By  two  o'clock  he 
was  as  black  as  a  coal ;  so  the  performance  had 
to  be  repeated.  He  kicked  and  screamed,  but 
for  once  in  her  life  Elsie  was  deaf  to  her  dar- 
ling's cries. 

"  It's  no  good ;  you  must  be  clean  for  the 
ladies,  Binkie,"  she  said  quite  sternly  ;  and  at 
last  the  poor  little  fellow  seemed  to  realize  the 
importance  of  the  occasion,  and  allowed  his 
face  to  be  scrubbed,  until,  as  Elsie  remai-ked 
mth  intense  satisfaction,  '^  it  shone  so  you  could 
most  see  your  own  face  in  it." 

Then  Pepper  had  to  be  combed,  and  was 
nearly  as  troublesome  as  Binkie  had  been ,  and 
last  of  all  a  flower,  a  real  Christmas  rose,  ujjon 
which  Elsie  had  spent  the  one  penny  she  owned 
in  the  world,  had  to  be  pinned  into  old  Jinks' 
buttonhole. 

^'  And  you,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  man,  "what 
is  there  for  you  ?" 

"Nuffing,"  answered  Elsie,  "nuffingto  show; 
only,  Mr.  Jinks,  I'se  got  the  seeing  of  you  and 
of  Binkie,  and  that's  the  best  part." 

And  old  Jinks  felt  then  that  whatever  little 
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Elsie's  future  troubles  might  be,  however  hard 
her  life,  that  "best  part"  would  be  hers  always, 
and  many  a  sunny  day  would  the  little  one 
score  up  for  herself. 

They  were  all  ready  at  last.  Mrs.  Smith 
stood  on  the  doorstejD  to  wish  them  good-by  and 
a  pleasant  evening,  and  a  safe  return,  and  the 
little  party  started  off  to  walk  to  AYellington 
Barracks  and  then  to  take  the  underground 
railway  to  Kensington  Palace  Gardens.  Even 
Binkie  looked  pleased,  and  smiled  and  crowed 
as  his  eye  fell  upon  his  brilliant  red  bow. 

Once  again  they  stood  at  the  barrack  gates, 
and  once  again  old  Jinks  asked  to  see  his  boy. 

"  There  he  is,"  said  the  soldier  he  spoke  to ; 
"  he  sees  you,  and  he's  coming  to  speak  to  you." 

Sure  enough  there  he  was,  a  paler,  thinner, 
sadder-looking  boy  than  the  Jim  who  had  been 
so  merry  and  bright  on  his  grandfather's  birth- 
day, but  with  it  all  he  did  not  look  unhappy ; 
and  when  the  old  man  grasped  his  hand  and 
said,  "Are  you  coming  with  us,  my  lad?"  he 
answered  without  hesitation,  "  No,  I'm  not 
allowed  out,  and  shan't  be  for  a  few  days  more. 
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Grandfather,  IVe  been  locked  up  for  a  week, 
and  I'm  not  to  go  out  of  tlie  barracks  for 
another  week.  I  was  accused  of  playing  cards 
and  drinking  beer.  I  didn't  do  it,  and  I  said 
so,  and  then  I  was  accused  of  telling  a  lie,  but 
you  believe  me,  don't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lad,  but  it  has  been  very  hard  for 
you,  and  it's  hard  that  you  can't  come  with  us 
now.     I  don't  know  what  Mary  will  say." 

"  Yes,  it's  a  bit  hard,  but  it  would  have  been 
harder  if  I  had  done  the  wrong  and  then  told 
the  lie.  Don't  tell  Mary  about  it  to-night ;  I 
must  tell  her  when  I  see  her ;  but  it  w  ould  fret 
her  so  to  hear  about  it.  Only  say  I  can't  get 
out  of  barracks." 

"  All  right,  my  little  soldier !  If  you're  brave 
and  true  in  all  things  now,  Jim,  you'll  serve 
your  queen  and  your  country  as  you  ought  to 
do,  wherever  you  may  be  sent.  But  tell  me, 
lad,  how  it  was  they  came  to  accuse  you  of  such 
things  ?" 

"  Please,  grandfather,  don't  ask  me ;"  and  for 
the  first  time  Jim  turned  away  to  hide  his 
tears. 
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Elsie  stood  by,  unusually  quiet  and  silent ; 
only  when  old  Jinks  said  they  must  be  going 
she  said  in  an  injured  tone: 

"  You  said  that  night  in  the  fog  that  Pepper 
was  an  ugly  dog,  and  he  ain't ;  he's  beautiful 
to-day — he's  been  combed." 

Jim  condescended  to  pat  him  on  the  head, 
and  to  say  that  he  might  do  well  enough  for 
Grolden  Lane,  only  he  Avould  never  do  for  the 
army,  that  was  all ;  and  with  this  admission  it 
is  hoped  Elsie  was  satisfied. 

Next  came  the  excitement  of  the  train.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  demur  about  Pepper  being 
allowed  to  travel  in  a  third-class  carriage  ;  but 
being  holiday-time,  the  guard  said  he  Avould 
overlook  him,  but  he  was  never  to  expect  to 
ride  in  a  train  again  in  any  other  place  than  the 
guard's  van,  and  on  payment  of  his  proper  fare. 

I  don't  think  I  can  possibly  describe  the 
arrival  in  Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  Mary's 
delight,  and  Elsie's  wonder,  and  Lily's  gracious- 
ness,  as  she  received  her  guests. 

Poor  Mary !  she  did  not  know  the  disappoint- 
ment that  was  in  store  for  her  in  Jim's  absence; 
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she  felt  sure  lie  would  arrive  soon,  and  tlien  her 
happiness  would  be  complete. 

There  was  to  be  tea  at  once  in  the  servants' 
hall,  and  then  every  one  was  to  assemble  in  the 
library. 

A  message  came  down  from  the  nursery, 
"Might  Miss  Minnie  see  Binkie  at  once?"  So 
Binkie  was  carried  upstairs  in  Mary's  arms  and 
deposited  upon  the  little  girl's  couch,  and  it  was 
pretty  to  see  Minnie  stroke  the  pale  face  and 
say: 

"  Poor  little  baby  !  poor  little  man !  he  looks 
very  white,  very  fin." 

When  he  had  been  there  a  few  minutes  Mary 
tried  to  take  him  up  and  carry  him  downstairs 
again,  but  Binkie  would  not  move,  he  clung  to 
Minnie,  and  raised  his  great  dark  eyes  to  her 
piteously,  as  though  entreating  her  protection ; 
and  the  end  of  it  was  that  Mary  was  obliged 
to  go  down  without  him,  and  nurse  came  up 
with  Miss  Minnie's  tea  and  some  milk  for  Binkie, 
who  was  only  seen  again  sitting  by  Minnie's 
side  in  the  library. 

But  before  that  time  the  great  God  of  heaven 
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had  heard  a  little  prayer,  and  a  little  vow,  made 
by  a  little  girl,  and  it  was  this : 

"  O  God  !  Binkie  is  a  poor  little  boy,  and  he's 
ill,  and  I'm  a  rich  little  girl,  and  I'm  ill.  Please 
teach  me  to  be  kind  to  Binkie,  and  to  go  with- 
out nice  lings,  like  chocolate,  so  that  I  may  send 
him  nice  fiogs.  And,  please,  I'll  never  be  im= 
patient  again,  and  I'll  try  not  to  be  cross  when 
the  pain  comes." 

And  so  it  was  that  even  a  little  boy  like 
Binkie  had  his  little  bit  of  work  to  do  in  the 
world. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE    SURPRISE    OF    THE    EVENINGT. 

It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  look  upon  that 
library  in  Kensington  Palace  Gardens  on  the 
New  Year's  evening  of  which  I  am  telling  you. 

There  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grey,  so  kind,  and 
courteous,  and  gentle  to  their  guests ;  and  there 
were  a  great  many  other  guests,  besides  our 
friends  from  Golden  Lane.  There  were  the  but- 
ler's nieces,  and  the  coachman's  wife  and  children, 
and  cook's  nephews,  and  I  can't  tell  you  who 
besides ;  then  there  was  Master  Reggie,  a  tine 
young  fellow  of  sixteen,  home  for  the  holidays ; 
then  there  was  Lily,  flitting  hither  and  thither 
like  a  little  fairy,  and  Minnie  on  her  couch,  with 
Binkie  by  her  side ;  and  old  Jinks  was  made  to 
sit  in  an  armchair,  and  Mr.  Grey  had  a  long 
talk  with  him  about  the  army.     And  then  quite 
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suddenly  a  curtain  at  the  upper  end  of  tlie  room, 
was  drawn  on  one  side,  and  tliere  was  the  Christ- 
mas tree  with  all  its  host  of  tapers,  and  sweets, 
and  crackers,  and  colored  lamps,  and  in  one 
corner  of  the  room  was  a  large  table  covered 
^Yith  a  cloth,  and  there  all  the  presents  were  laidc 

Well,  they  were  given  away,  and  such  screams 
and  shouts  of  delight  you  never  heard ;  only  in 
the  midst  of  it  all  old  Jinks  fancied  he  heard 
just  a  little  sob,  and  somehow  or  another  he 
felt  sure  it  came  from  Mary, 

"  What  is  it,  my  dear  ?"  he  said,  going  up  into 
the  corner  where  he  had  last  heard  her  laughing 
and  talking  with  Elsie. 

'^  Oh,  grandfather  !  dear  grandfather  !  is  it 
true?"     "^ 

"Is  what  true,  my  dear?" 

"  Little  Elsie  says  that  our  Jim  has  been 
locked  up." 

Yes ;  poor  Elsie  had  all  unconsciously  given 
Mary  all  this  great  pain. 

Jim's  name  had  been  called  out  to  receive 
some  presents,  and  the  little  one  had  said : 

"  Ain't  you  glad  he's  not  shut  up  no  more  ?" 
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and  Mary  had  asked  more  about  it,  and  the  child 
told  her  the  little  she  knew,  and  kept  on, 
begging  her  not  to  cry,  for  Jim  was  out  of  prison 
now. 

The  old  man  put  his  arm  round  her  very  ten- 
derly, and  they  went  out  into  the  hall  together, 
and  Mary  listened  to  the  true  story,  and  was  a 
little  comforted ;  but,  poor  child,  all  the  pleasure 
of  the  evening  was  gone  now.  Oh,  how  she 
wished  that  they  would  all  go  away  !  The 
brio^htness  of  the  dazzlino-  Christmas  tree,  the 
merry  laughter  of  the  children,  all  seemed  such 
a  mockery  now,  when  Jim — her  Jim — was  in 
disgrace,  kept  away  on  that  New  Year's  evening 
because  he  was  accused  of  wrongdoing. 

The  hours  wore  quickly  on.  The  children 
were  beginning  to  get  a  little  tired,  and  every 
one  was  thinking  that  it  was  nearly  time  to  go 
home.  Binkie  had  fallen  fast  asleep  on  Minnie's 
couch.  Pepper,  at  once  delighted  and  mystified 
by  the  sound  of  his  new  collar,  had  ensconced 
himself  upon  the  hearthrug — and  there  came  a 
ring  at  the  hall  bell.  It  was  not  at  all  an  un- 
usual sound  at  that  house ;  there  had  been  a 
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great  many  rings  during  tlie  evening,  but  when 
that  particular  ring  came  there  was  a  lull  in  the 
conversation,  a  kind  of  pause  of  expectation. 

The  butler  w^ent  to  the  door,  and  came  back 
again  looking  somewhat  mysterious. 

"  Who  is  wanted,  Sims?"  asked  his  master. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  I  was  looking  for 
Mary." 

"  She  went  upstairs  ^Ye.  minutes  ago,"  said 
cook.  "I  don't  think  she  looked  well,  and  I 
saw  her  put  her  hand  to  her  head." 

"  She  was  crying  'cause  Jim  was  shut  up," 
said  Elsie.  "  Poor  Jim  !  I'se  so  sorry  that  he 
can't  have  his  beautiful  things,  and  Mary  was 
sorry  too." 

Mrs.  Grey  looked  bewildered,  and  old  Jinks 
explained  what  the  child  meant. 

"  The  lad  has  been  unjustly  accused  and  pun- 
ished, ma'am,"  he  said.  "  1  did  not  mean  to  let 
my  girl  know  it  to-night,  but  little  Elsie  came 
wdth  me  to  the  barracks  to  see  him,  and  heard 
all  about  it,  and  told  poor  Mary." 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Grey  had  gone  out  into  the 
hall,  and  as  the  old  man  was  speaking  he  came 
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back  and  laid  liis  hand  kindly  on  his  shoulder 
"Jinks,"  he  said,  "there  have  been  a  good 
many  surprises  from  the  Christmas  tree  this 
evening,  but  the  greatest  surprise  of  all  is  out^ 
side  the  door  now.  Will  you  come  and  find  out 
what  it  is  ?" 

He  took  the  old  man  kindly  by  the  hand  and 
led  him  out  of  the  room,  to  where,  standing  in 
the  light  of  the  lamp,  was  a  slight  young  figure 
in  a  scarlet  jacket,  looking  half-shy,  half -joyful, 
as  he  saw  a  great  many  eyes  fixed  upon  him 
w^onderingly. 

Then  when  he  caught  sight  of  old  Jinks  in 
the  doorway  a  smile  of  exceeding  happiness 
came  upon  his  young  face  ;  all  the  shyness  was 
gone  now,  and  he  sprang  forward  and  cried  : 

"  Grandfather,  it's  all  right  and  I'm  cleared." 
And  then,  young  hero  though  he  was,  he  turned 
away  and  burst  into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears. 

"  Come  in  here,"  said  Mr.  Grey,  023ening  the 
dining-room  door,  "  come  in  and  tell  your  grand- 
father all  about  it,  my  lad,  and  I'll  send  Mary 
down  to  you." 

Mary  heard  that  she  was  wanted,  and    ran 
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quickly  downstairs,  and  you  can  guess  what 
that  meeting  was  like,  between  the  brother  and 
sister. 

Every  one  else  went  back  into  the  library, 
and  Elsie  took  Binkie  into  her  arras  and  told 
him  the  great  news,  and  then  she  turned  to  Lily 
and  said : 

"  Binkie  said  his  prayers  for  Jim,  and  God 
heard  them,  and  so  it's  all  along  of  Binkie  that 
it's  all  right." 

Another  minute  and  old  Jinks  came  in. 

"If  you  please,  sir,  if  you  please,  ma'am,  I 
want  just  to  say  one  word.  You'd  never  have 
known  anything  about  it  at  all  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  Elsie's  little  tongue,  though  the  poor  dear 
meant  ncrharm,  and  now  I  want  to  tell  you  how 
it  all  came  out.  They  accused  the  boy  of 
drinking  and  card-playing,  and  he  was  the  only 
one  of  them  w^ho  neither  drank  nor  played,  but 
they  had  made  him  promise  beforehand  not  to 
tell  upon  them,  and  rightly  or  wrongly  he  had 
promised,  but  having  done  it,  he  would  not  tell 
upon  them.  That's  as  much  as  you  need  know ; 
it's  most  as  much  as  he  told  me,  for  he  ain't  the 
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lad  to  throw  blame  ou  others.  "Well,  one  of 
those  boys,  who  had  played  and  drank  and 
afterward  denied  it,  he  was  run  over  by  a  cart 
and  very  much  hurt,  and  to-day  they  thought 
he  was  dying,  and  he  told  the  chaplain  all 
about  that  night's  work  for  which  our  Jim  got 
punished,  and  the  chaplain  told  the  colonel,  and 
the  colonel  sends  for  our  lad  and  tells  him  to  go 
home  on  a  week's  leave,  and  knowing  we  were 
here,  he  came,  and — and — I'm  very  thankful 
that  his  name  is  cleared." 

No  one  spoke.  I  don't  think  any  one  coidd 
speak ;  and  at  last  Master  Reggie,  who  was  go- 
ing to  be  a  soldier,  wei>t  out  into  the  hall  and 
brought  the  drummer-boy  into  the  room  and 
shouted,  "  Three  cheers  for  Jim,  for  he's  a  real 
hero." 

And  they  gave  him  three  cheers,  and  one 
cheer  more ;  and  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  record 
that  Binkie  joined  audibly  in  that  last  "  Hurrah," 
and  it  was  the  first  distinct  word  any  one  but 
Elsie  had  ever  heard  him  speak. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

A     LITTLE     CLOUD. 

Jim  went  to  Golden  Lane  on  that  New  Year's 
night.  Mrs.  Smith's  big  boy  was  away  in  the 
country,  so  the  little  soldier  had  his  room,  and 
old  Jinks  was  very  happy  at  having  his  boy 
with  him. 

That  was  a  grand  week  that  followed.  There 
was  a  tea-party,  to  which  Mary  came,  bringing 
all  kinds  of  messages  from  her  young  ladies, 
and  a  special  invitation  from  Mrs.  Grey  to  her 
grandfather  to  come  to  tea  any  Sunday  after- 
noon he  liked,  and  bring  the  children  with  him ; 
and  Miss  Minnie  sent  a  kiss  to  Binkie,  and  she 
wanted  very  much  to  see  him  again ;  then  Mr. 
Grey  sent  a  pass  for  the  Zoological  Gardens  for 
the  next  day,  and  there  was  not  a  prouder  man 
in  all  England   than  old  Jinks  as  he  walked 
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along  carrying  Binkie  and  leaning  on  liis  soldier- 
boy's  arm. 

Elsie  was  not  quite  in  her  usual  spirits. 
Pepper  of  course  was  not  allowed  to  be  one  of 
tlie  party,  and  she  took  it  as  a  personal  insult, 
and  announced  to  Mrs.  Smitk  on  her  return 
home  that  it  was  nice  enough,  but  that  there 
wasn't  an  animal  so  beautiful  as  Pepper  in  all 
the  Gardens. 

Well,  all  pleasant  times  must  come  to  an 
end.  The  week  was  over,  and  Jim  had  to  go 
back  to  Wellington  Barracks,  and  life  went  on 
just  as  it  had  done  before  in  the  room  in  Golden 
Lane. 

Old  Jinks  had  a  severe  touch  of  rheumatism, 
and  could  not  get  out  at  all,  so  he  used  to  sit 
by  the  fire  and  make  fishing  nets,  which  he  sold 
at  one  of  the  neighboring  shops,  and  Elsie  used 
to  take  Binkie  out  for  a  walk,  and  then  come 
home  and  wait  upon  Mr.  Jinks  like  the  loving 
little  maiden  she  was;  and  I  think  Lily  and 
Minnie  would  have  been  quite  rewarded  for 
giving  up  their  best  toys  if  they  had  but  seen 
the  pleasure  Edith  and  Scamper  gave  the  little 
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girl  and  boy,  in  the  cheerless  back  room,  on 
those  winter  days. 

Then  there  came  a  little  trouble  into  Elsie's 
life.  Old  Jinks  thought  the  child  must  go  to 
school. 

"  It's  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  scholar,  my  deaij 
and  it's  better  to  begin  soon,"  he  said. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  a  scholar,"  sobbed  poor 
Elsie.  "  1  only  wants  to  be  your  little  maid 
and  Binkie's  little  mother,  and  I  won't  go  to 
school.     I'll  run  away  if  you  sends  me  there." 

The  old  man  was  very  gentle  with  the  little 
girl,  and  at  last,  with  a  very  bad  grace,  she  one 
mornino^  allowed  Mrs.  Smith  to  take  her  to  the 
school  in  the  next  street. 

When  the  next  day  came  she  stoutly  refused 
to  go  ;  she  would  not  leave  Binkie,  she  said ;  he 
would  die  if  she  left  him. 

Poor  old  Jinks  was  sorely  puzzled  how  to 
deal  with  her ;  he  had  to  scold  and  to  threaten 
and  to  coax,  and  at  last  at  the  end  of  a  week 
Elsie  submitted  to  the  inevitable,  and  every 
moiTiing  and  afternoon  the  child  used  to  trot 
backward   and   forward  to   school,  and  before 
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long  the  mistress  told  Mr.  Jinks  that  she  was 
as  good  a  little  girl  as  any  one  of  them  there» 
Binkie  got  on  very  well  without  her,  but  it 
was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  him  hold  out  his 
little  arms  when  she  came  home,  and  put  up  his 
poor  pale  face  to  be  kissed.  I  don't  know  what 
Binkie  would  have  done  without  Edith  and 
Scamper  in  the  days  when  Elsie  went  to  school. 

One  Sunday  the  little  party  went  to  Ken- 
sington Palace  Gardens,  and  Miss  Minnie  gave 
Binkie  a  lovely  pocket-handkerchief  which  she 
had  hemmed  for  him.  It  was  all  colors,  and  all 
over  animals,  and  Binkie  seemed  very  much 
pleased  with  it,  and  waved  it  about  as  though 
it  were  a  flag. 

Mrs.  Grey  told  old  Jinks  that  ever  since  New 
Year's  Day  Minnie  had  been  much  more  patient 
than  she  ever  was  before,  and  she  felt  that 
Elsie  and  Binkie  had  done  both  her  children  a 
great  deal  of  good;  they  were  ever  so  much 
happier  than  they  used  to  be. 

One  day  Elsie  came  home  from  her  walk 
with  Binkie  in  a  very  excited  state.  "  They 
had  met  a  gentleman,  a  sailor  gentleman,"  she 
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ijaid,  "  and  he  liad  given  Binkie  a  shilling,  and 
had  given  her  a  shilling  too,  and  a  shilling  for 
Pepper,  and  he  had  said  that  Binkie  was  a 
beautiful  boy,  and  that  Pepper  was  a  beautiful 
dog,  and  Pepper  had  jumped  up  on  him,  and 
been  so  good  ;  and  he  asked  a  great  deal  about 
you,  Mr.  Jinks,  if  you  was  well,  and  if  you 
could  see,  and  where  you  lived,  and  if  your 
name  was  Tom  Jinks;  and  I  said  yes,  Mr. 
Tom  Jinks;  and  I  told  him  you  had  fought 
battles  and  killed  hundreds  of  men,  and 
I  asked  him  to  come  and  see  you  maldng  the 
nets ;  but  he  wouldn't  come — he  said  he  was  in 
a  hurry." 

Old  Jinks  felt  quite  certain  that  the  "sailor 
gentleman"  was  none  other  than  Binkie's 
father,  and  he  mshed  he  knew  where  to  find 
him;  not  that  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the 
poor  little  fellow,  but  he  felt  that  he  was  get- 
ting an  old  man,  and  if  anything  happened  to 
him  what  was  to  become  of  Elsie  and  of  Binkie  ? 
And  then,  working  at  his  nets,  the  old  soldier 
asked  God  to  take  all  those  he  loved  into  His 
own  most  holy  keeping. 
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There  was  just  a  little  shadow  of  sorrow 
upon  his  heart  during  the  lengthening  spring 
days  of  which  I  am  writing.  Jim  used  to  run 
up  to  Golden  Lane  about  every  week  to  see  his 
grandfather — always  the  same  kind  little  Jim, 
always  bringing  with  him  a  bunch  of  spring 
flowers  and  cakes  or  oranges  for  the  children, 
always  trying  to  make  old  Jinks  laugh  with 
some  of  his  boyish  jokes ;  and  yet  the  old  man 
felt  that  somehow  or  another  the  lad  had 
changed.  Mrs.  Smith  said  that  he  looked  paler 
and  thinner  than  he  used  to  do,  but  then  he 
was  growing  so  tall  that  it  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at ;  but  his  grandfather  felt  that  somehow 
or  another  those  jokes  were  forced,  and  that 
many  and  many  a  time,  when  Jim  was  telling 
some  good  story,  there  was  just  a  catch  in 
his  voice,  a  queer  little  noise  in  his  throat, 
as  though  he  were  trying  to  drive  back  his 
tears. 

One  day  he  asked  Mary  whether  she  noticed 
anything  unusual  about  the  boy ;  but  all  she 
said  was  that  she  did  not  think  he  looked  very 
strong. 
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'^I'm  sure  he's  all  right,  grandfather  dear, 
I'm  sure  if  he  had  done  anything  wrong  he 
Avould  tell  us  of  it." 

"I'm  sure  he  would,  my  dear,"  answered  the 
old  man ;  "  but  I  ain't  so  sure  he  would  tell  us 
if  others  were  wronging  him." 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

jim's    little    boats. 

Old  Jinks  was  right ;  a  change  had  come 
over  Jim,  a  cloud  ivas  darkening  the  outer  bright- 
ness of  his  young  life ;  but  the  sun  was  shining 
behind  the  clouds  still.  There  was  not  one  of 
the  many  tioubled  days  which  came  to  the  little 
drummer-boy  now,  on  which  he  could  not  have 
scored  up  just  a  little  gleam  of  sunshine,  could 
not  have  looked  back,  when  night  came,  upon 
some  suffering  patiently  borne,  upon  some  little 
act  of  self-denial  done  for  some  fellow-creature, 
out  of  his  love  for  God. 

When  Jim  came  home  from  his  week's  holiday, 
most  of  the  boys  who  had  so  wronged  him  came 
forward  and  shook  hands  with  him,  and  told 
him  they  were  sorry  for  what  had  happened. 
They  had,  every  one  of  them,  been  locked  up 
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for  a  week,  and  they  were  not  to  be  allowed  out 
of  barracks  for  a  whole  month. 

Jim  was  very  sorry  for  them,  and  tried  in 
every  way  he  could  to  be  kind  to  them,  and 
tliey,  with  one  exception,  pronounced  him  "  a 
little  brick,"  and  made  so  much  of  him  that 
perhaps  he  was  somewhat  in  danger  of  being 
spoiled.  Anyhow  it  was  God's  will,  God's  way 
of  drawing  the  boy  closer  to  Himself,  that  he 
should  suffer  very  much  from  the  cruelty  of  one 
of  his  companions.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  it 
was  Tom  Taylor  who  was  our  poor  little  Jim's 
enemy.  He  was  a  bold,  bad,  unscrupulous  boy, 
and,  somehow  or  another,  he  managed  in  a  very 
short  time  to  turn  the  other  lads  against  him. 
His  favorite  accusation  was  : 

"  He's  a  sneak  and  a  humbug,  with  all  his 
pretended  religion.  You'll  find  it  out  for  your- 
selves some  day." 

"  But,  Taylor,  he  behaved  so  awfully  well 
about  the  row  that  night." 

"  That  was  a  part  of  his  humbugging.  Wait 
and  see,  that's  all  I  ask  of  you." 

Now  I  am  afraid  a  great  many  English  boys 
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do  not  mind  hearing  that  one  of  their  compan- 
ions is  a  very  wicked  boy,  but  I  do  believe  that 
directly  you  talk  of  a  sneak  or  a  hypocrite,  they 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  lad.  They 
are  afraid  of  him ;  afraid  that  he  will  turn 
against  them  in  some  w^ay,  and  get  them  into 
trouble;  and  so  they  fight  shy  of  one  upon 
v/hom  such  a  suspicion  rests.  They  send  him 
to  Coventry,  and  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  him. 

Tom  Taylor's  words,  unheeded  at  first,  by 
constant  repetition  did  their  work.  Jim  could 
not  have  told  you  how  it  was  that  the  change 
came,  that  after  a  week  or  two  of  happiness  and 
brightness  he  began  to  feel  miserable,  to  know 
that  those  who  had  made  so  much  of  him  for  a 
little  time  now  shunned  and  disliked  him. 

He  used  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  his  spare 
time  in  those  days  making  little  boats.  He  had  a 
talent  for  carpentering,  and  the  soldiers'  children 
nsed  to  stand  round  him  and  watch  him  eagerly, 
as  out  of  a  piece  of  wood,  which  he  had  begged 
from  the  carpenter's  shop,  would  appear  most 
trim  little  crafts,  to  be  afterward  decorated  with 
sails  and  flags. 
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There  were  numberless  claimants  for  these 
little  boats ;  the  fame  of  them  spread  beyond 
the  barracks.  And  perhaps  the  one  of  all  the 
others  to  which  Jim  devoted  the  most  time,  and 
which  he  had  rigged  up  with  the  greatest  care, 
was  one  which  he  had  promised  to  a  little  boy 
who  used  to  be  wheeled  in  a  little  carriage  into 
the  Barrack  Square  to  watch  the  soldiers  at 
their  drill,  and  to  listen  to  the  music. 

Little  Bob  was  in  a  consumption,  the  boy 
who  wheeled  him  said;  he  could  only  come 
out  on  very  bright  days,  and  sometimes  he  had 
a  great  deal  of  pain.  Jim  thought  it  would  be 
very  nice  to  give  Bob  a  boat,  and  Bob's  eyes 
sparkled  with  delight  when  he  was  asked 
whether  he  would  like  to  have  one. 

Well,  the  boat  had  been  ready  for  a  long  time 
now — a  regular  beauty  every  one  said  it  was. 
One  of  the  soldier's  wives  had  made  the  little 
sails  and  the  flags,  and  Jim  had  asked  her  to 
keep  it  locked  up  for  him,  until  Bob  should 
come  into  the  Barrack  Square  again. 

But  the  days  and  weeks  passed  on,  and  Bob 
did  not  appear,  and  Jim  sometimes  thought  that 
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the  poor  little  fellow  must  be  dead.  One  day^ 
however,  he  raet  the  boy  who  used  to  wheel  the 
sick  boy's  chair,  and  he  ran  up  to  him  eagerly, 
and  asked  him  where  Bob  lived,  and  how  he 
was.  And  he  heard  that  ^Hhe  poor  little  chap  " 
was  never  likely  to  be  out  again,  and  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  and  take  him  the  boat  that 
very  afternoon. 

He  went  that  day  and  for  many  days  to  come ; 
for  Bob  lay  up  at  the  top  of  the  house  in  an 
attic,  coughing  his  poor  little  life  away,  and 
although  his  father  and  mother  were  very  kind 
and  loving  to  him,  they  were  very  busy,  and  the 
boy  was  often  alone  for  a  long  time  together. 
He  used  to  look  out  for  these  visits  of  Jim's  as 
the  one  bright  spot  in  all  the  day,  and  he  had 
quite  a  fleet  of  little  boats  now,  which  the 
drummer-boy  had  made  for  him. 

Tom  Taylor  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
casting  doubt  and  suspicion  upon  poor  Jim. 
One  day  he  called  two  of  the  other  lads  to  him 
and  said  : 

"  You  know  that  that  young  sneak  calls  him- 
self a  teetotaller,  don't  you  ?" 
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"  Yes,  and  lie  is  one  ;  he  wouldn't  toucli  a 
drop  of  beer  if  you  gave  him  a  sovereign." 

^'Wouldn't  he,  though?  You  know,  don't 
you,  that  he  goes  out  by  himself  every  afternoon, 
oiten  takino^  some  of  his  little  boats  with  him. 
He  has  been  asked  where  he  goes,  and  he  never 
will  tell.  I  have  followed  him  for  three  days^ — 
I  wouldn't  speak  until  I  was  sure,  of  course — 
and  now,  if  you  come  with  me,  I'll  show  you 
where  the  teetotaller  spends  his  time." 

They  went  with  him,  following  Jim  out  of 
the  barrack  gates,  and  dodging  the  little  figure 
down  one  street  and  up  another,  until  at  last  it 
disappeared — where  do  you  think  ?  Into  the 
door  of  a  small  public-house  called  the  ^'  Cock 
and  Bottle."  Straight  through  the  bar  he  went, 
stopping  Just  to  say  one  word  to  a  woman  who 
stood  there  serving  customer^. 

*^  Where  is  he  going  ?"  said  the  two  boys, 
breathless  with  astonishment. 

"  There's  an  inner  bar  where  those  go  who 
don't  want  to  be  seen,  where  there's  cards  and 
dice  going  on  ;  where,  I  suppose,  he  sells  his 
boats,  and   so   gets   money.     He'll   stop   there 
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until  it's  time  to  go  back  to  barracks,  tlien  Le'll 
sneak  out  and  run  as  fast  as  he  can,  for  tke  good 
boy  is  never  a  minute  behind  time,  of  course. 
Now,  are  you  satisfied  that  IVe  told  the 
truth,  and  that  Jinks  is  the  greatest  humbug 

out  r 

"  I  couldn't  have  thought  it,"  was  the  answer 
that  each  gave,  and  poor  Jim's  life  was  harder 
than  ever  from  that  day. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

THE    PRIMROSE    WREATH. 

Jim  could  not  understand  why  it  was  that  his 
companions  shunned  him  so ;  he  tried  to  do 
them  any  little  service  he  could,  but  they  either 
would  not  accept  it,  or  pretended  not  to  see 
that  he  offered  it ;  and  every  day  brought  with 
it  many  an  insult  to  bear,  many  a  temptation  to 
anger  to  overcome.  And  Jim  kept  brave  and 
straight  through  it  all;  he  said  his  prayers  and 
read  his  Bible,  and  trusted  that  better  days 
might  be  in  store  for  him ;  and  every  afternoon 
he  used  ta  visit  poor  Bob  in  his  attic,  and  carry 
away  a  little  bit  of  sunshine  out  of  the  sick 
child's  room,  to  cheer  him  up  and  help  him  to 
bear  things. 

*^  I  say,  Baby,"  said  Tom  Taylor  one  evening, 
*' you're  a  teetotaller,  ain  t  you  ?" 

"Yes,  of  course  I  am." 
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"And  I  suppose  it's  a  teetotal  rule,  not  to  go 
into  a  public-house  V 

"  Yes,  of  course  it  is  !" 

The  answer  came  quickly  and  thoughtlessly, 
and  then  Jim  turned  crimson  for  an  instant ;  the 
next,  he  was  deadly  pale. 

"  Then  you  never  go  inside  the  door  of  a 
public-house,  Baby,  of  course  V 

"  Yes  !  no  !  yes.  You've  no  right  to  question 
me  like  that,  Taylor;  you're  a  bully  and  a 
coward." 

"  I  am,  am  I  ?  We'll  see  about  that  another 
day ;  but  I  tell  you,  Jinks,  that  you  are  the  big- 
gest humbug  out ;  that  every  day  of  your  life 
you  go  to  the  ^  Coek  and  Bottle'  in  Lime  Street, 
and  stay  there  for  almost  two  hours,  and  drink 
and  play,  and " 

Whatever  else  he  was  going  to  say  was  stop- 
ped by  the  sharp,  sudden  blow  that  Jim  aimed 
at  him. 

"  A  fight !  a  fight !  bravo  !"  cried  the  others, 
eager  for  what  they  considered  fun  ;  but  at  that 
moment  the  schoolmaster  entered  the  room  and 
each  boy  went  quickly  to  his  place. 
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"You'll  pay  for  this,  my  lacl," muttered  Tay- 
lor as  he  passed  Jim's  seat;  ^'only  see  if  you 
don't !" 

And  poor  Jim  could  only  answer  in  a  whisper, 
*'  I'm  sorry  I  struck  you,  Taylor." 

Two  or  three  days  more  passed  away — days 
of  bitter  suffering  to  Jim — days  of  yet  greater 
weakness  to  poor  little  Bob  in  the  attic — days 
too  that  brought  a  little  bit  of  brightness  to 
our  drummer-boy. 

AVillie  Somers,  the  lad  who  had  been  run 
over,  and  had  told  the  truth  about  Jim,  came 
out  of  the  hospital,  a  changed  boy. 

His  old  companions  tried  to  get  hold  of  him 
and  to  poison  his  mind  against  Jim,  but  Willie 
would  not  listen  to  them. 

"  A  fellow  who  behaved  as  he  behaved  that 
night  couldn't  be  such  a  humbug,"  he  said. 
*^  Unless  I  see  it  with  my  own  eyes,  unless  I 
positively  see  him  drink  and  play,  I  will  not 
believe  it  of  him." 

"  You  can  see  it  for  yourself  any  afternoon. 
Follow^  him  out  of  barracks  into  Lime  Street, 
watch  him  into  the  ^  Cock  and  Bottle,'  and  two 
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hours  afterward  watch  liim  come  out.  Depend 
upon  it,  Somers,  lie  is  there  now." 

Shall  we  see  where  Jim  really  is  ?  see  what 
he  is  doing  on  that  sweet  spring  afternoon  ? 

Come  up  with  me  out  of  the  sunshine  into 
that  back  attic  where  little  Bob  is  lying  gasping 
for  breath;  his  little  boats — the  little  boats  that 
Jim  made  for  him — are  spread  out  before  him, 
and  he  is  telling  his  father  and  mother,  in  his 
delirium,  that  in  one  of  those  little  boats  he  is 
going  across  the  sea,  going  to  the  beautiful  far- 
away country  that  the  clergyman  used  to  tell 
them  about  at  the  children's  service ;  and  then 
the  poor  little,  weak,  trembling  voice  broke  out 
into  the  words  of  a  sweet  children's  hymn  : 

"  There^s  a  rest  for  little  children 

Above  the  bright  blue  sky. 
Who  love  the  Blessed  Saviour 

And  to  His  Father  cry — 
A  rest -from  every  trouble, 

From  sin  and  danger  free; 
There  every  little  pilgrim 

Shall  rest  eternally." 

The  delirium  seems  to  go  away  as  he  sings, 
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and  his  eyes  rest  upon  Jim,  wlio  is  standing 
sorrowfully  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  he  says, 
"Jim,  you  will  come  too,  you,  and  father,  and 
mother ;  you'll  come  to  the  home  for  little  chil- 
dren, the  home  that's  above  the  bright  blue  sky, 
the  home  where  Jesus  is  ?" 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  seemed  to  sleep  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  he  spoke  again : 

"  I've  been  in  the  boat,  and  the  waves  were  so 
high  and  it  tossed  about  so,  and  now  the  sea  is 
so  calm  and  we're  getting  near  the  shore." 

One  loving  smile,  one  loving  look,  and  one 
little  soul  more  was  '^safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus." 
The  waves  of  this  troublesome  world  were 
passed  for  little  Bob. 

"  You'll  come  and  see  the  last  of  him,  won't 
you  ?"  said  the  poor  father  to  Jim.  "  You've 
made  the  last  days  of  his  life  very  bright  and 
happy."     -^ 

It  was  four  days  after  little  Bob's  death  that 
Willie  Somers  determined  to  follow  Jim  out  of 
barracks  and  see  for  himself  where  the  drum- 
mer-boy went  every  afternoon.  He  hated  doing 
it;    he   would  far  rather  have   attacked  him 
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boldly  and  asked  him  what  tbe  mystery  was ; 
but  he  felt  that  he  could  not  bear  to  show  him 
that  he  doubted  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
could  not  stand  hearing  such  terrible  accusa- 
tions brought  against  the  boy  he  had  learned  to 
respect  and  honor,  and  he  determined,  if  he 
could,  to  make  up  for  the  past,  brave  Tom 
Taylor's  bullying,  and  become  Jim's  champion. 

He  saw  the  boy  come  out  of  the  married 
soldiers'  quarters,  and  he  noticed  that  round  his 
arm  was  a  piece  of  crape,  while  in  his  hand  was 
a  little  wreath  of  primroses.  He  saw,  too,  that 
Jim  looked  round  as  though  he  wished  to  avoid 
notice,  and  it  was  somewhat  hard  work  for 
Willie,  who  had  not  yet  quite  regained  his 
strength,  to  follow  him  to  Lime  Street. 

He  managed,  however,  to  keep  pretty  even 
with  him,  and  his  heart  beat  as  he  saw  him  go 
into  the  "Cock  and  Bottle,"  the  shutters  of 
which  were  half  up. 

A  minute  more,  and  one  poor  mourning 
coach  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  AVillie's  be- 
wilderment increased.  Had  the  piece  of  crape 
round  the  soldier-lad's  arm  and  the  primrose 
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wreath  in  his  hand  anything  to  do  with  that 
poor  funeral  ?  Five  minutes  more,  and  a  little 
coffin,  a  child's  coffin,  was  carried  out,  and  a 
weeping  woman  and  a  son^owful-looking  man 
got  into  the  coach,  and  mth  them  was  Jim  with 
his  primrose  wreath  ;  and  the  coach  drove  on 
along  the  crowded  London  streets  to  the  ceme- 
tery, and  a  woman  at  the  door  of  the  public- 
house  wiped  her  eyes  with  her  apron,  and  turn- 
ing to  a  man  who  stood  near  said : 

"  Poor  things  !  he  was  their  only  child,  and 
he  died  in  a  consumption.  They've  been  living 
in  our  back  attic  for  six  months." 

"  Who  was  the  soldier-boy  then,  missus  T 
'*  Oh,  he  comed  every  day  from  AVellington 
Barracks  to  see  poor  little  Bob.  He  used  to 
bring  him  pretty  little  boats  as  he  made  hisself, 
and  he  was  uncommon  kind  to  him.  His 
mother  does  slopwork  for  the  shops,  and  she 
used  to  leave  him  with  the  little  soldier  on  after- 
noons, to  get  her  business  done.  Before  Bob 
got  worse,  we  let  him  have  our  little  one's  car- 
riage to  go  and  see  the  soldiers  in  the  Barrack 
Square,  and  the  little  drummer-boy  used  to  see 
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him  there ;  and  then,  when  he  heard  he  was  so 
bad,  he  corned  here  to  see  him." 

Half  an  hour  later,  and  a  group  of  lads  play- 
ing football  in  the  Barrack  Square  were  startled 
at  seeing  Willie  Somers  among  them,  his  face 
all  of  a  glow,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  excite- 
ment. 

^'You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourselves, 
every  one  of  you,"  he  said.  "  I've  been  to  the 
^  Cock  and  Bottle,'  and  you  were  quite  right ; 
Jim  has  spent  every  afternoon  there  for  a  long 
time." 

And  then  he  told  them  what  he  had  seen, 
and  what  he  had  heard  the  woman  say ;  and 
when  he  had  finished  his  story  not  one  of  them 
spoke,  and  two  or  three  red  sleeves  went  up  to 
two  or  three  pairs  of  eyes,  and  the  owners  of 
the  red  jackets  walked  away. 

Jim  came  home  quiet  and  silent,  and  he  won- 
dered how  it  was  that  no  one,  not  even  Taylor, 
teased  him  that  night.  He  wondered  still  more 
as  the  days  passed  on  and  every  one  was  kind 
to  him.  He  did  not  know  for  a  long  time  why 
it  was.     It  had  been  Somers'  advice  to  the  lads 
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to  say  nothing  about  the  discovery  lie  had 
made. 

"  He  didn't  wish  us  to  know  anything  about 
it,"  he  said,  '^  and  it's  the  kindest  thing  we  can 
do  to  hold  our  tongues." 

Which  they  all  did,  Tom  Taylor  included, 
althouD^h  I  am  afraid  in  his  heart  he  did  not 
love  Jim  better  than  he  had  done  before;  but 
some  of  the  other  lads  were  better  lads  for  that 
story  Willie  Somers  told  them  of  the  primrose 
wreath. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

BmKIE. 

"  Lily,  Lily,  there's  great  news  !"  said  Minnie 
to  her  sister  one  morning  when  she  came  up  from 
her  lessons.     "  Guess  what  it  is." 

"I'm  sure  by  your  face  it's  something  about 
Binkie,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Well,  you  burn,  Lily,  just  a  little.  But  tell 
me  what  you  think  it  is  ;  you  may  guess  two 
times." 

"  He  can  walk,"  said  Lily. 

"  No ;  not  yet." 

"  He  can  talk,  them" 

Minnie  clapped  her  hands  with  delight. 

"  Yes,  he  can  talk  ;  not  just  a  little  word,  but 
a  great  many  words.  And  I  must  tell  you,  be- 
cause you  can  never  guess,  what  it  was  he  said 
that  every  one  understood,  not  only  Elsie,  but 
Mrs.    Smith    and   Mr.    Jinks,    and   everybody. 
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Tliey  were  all  having  tea,  and  no  one  was 
speaking  to  Mm,  and  lie  said,  quite  by  himself 
— '  Biukie  loves  Scamper.'  Wasn't  it  clever  of 
him  ?" 

Lily  of  course  agreed  that  it  was  extremely 
clever.  And  then  the  two  little  sisters  put 
their  wise  heads  together  and  agreed  that  Lily 
should  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jinks,  and  ask  him 
to  come  over  to  tea  the  very  next  Sunday  after- 
noon. 

So  out  came  the  little  desk  and  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  Lily  wrote : 

"Dear  Mr.  Jinks  :  Please  come  and  bring 
Elsie  to  see  us,  and  Binkie  to  talk  to  us,  on 
Sundayo — Your  loving  little  friends, 

"  Lily  and  Minnie." 

"  It's  a  secet,"  said  Minnie.  "  Mary  mustn't 
know  about  it ;  only  we  must  tell  mother,  be- 
cause you  know  we  mustn't  have  secets  quite  to 
our  two  selves." 

So  the  letter  was  taken  down  to  mother,  who 
wrote  the  address  and  put  a  stamp  upon  it,  and 
Lily  dropped  it  into  the  letter-box  herself  when 
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she  went  out  for  lier  afternoon's  walk,  while 
Minnie  had  a  drive  in  the  carriage  with  mother, 
and  nurse,  and  baby. 

Sunday  came,  and  with  it  the  expected 
guests,  Elsie  prettier  and  brighter  than  ever, 
and  old  Jinks,  quite  recovered  from  his  rheu- 
matics, looking,  Mrs.  Grey  told  him,  ten  years 
younger. 

"  I'm  so  happy  aboufc  our  boy,  ma'am.  He's 
not  been  like  himself  for  a  long  time,  and  he 
came  home  last  week  for  the  day  quite  another 
lad.  He  brought  a  friend  with  him,  and  he 
told  me  all  about  Jim,  and  I  can't  help  feeling 
proud  of  him.  His  father  was  the  best  boy  that 
ever  lived,  and  I  thank  God  that  his  son  seems 
to  bid  fair  to  be  like  him." 

And  old  Jinks  told  Mrs.  Grey  Willie  Somers' 
story. 

The  great  event  of  the  afternoon  was  Binkie's 
introduction  to  the  nursery.  He  had  been  in 
training  ever  since  the  invitation  anived.  He 
had  been  made  to  go  through  the  performance 
twenty  times  a  day,  and  he  was  supposed  to  be 
quite  perfect  in  his  lesson.     He  was  to  kiss  his 
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liaud  and  say,  "  Good-afternoon,  young  ladies  ; 
I  hope  you  are  quite  well."  But  when  he 
reached  the  door  he  turned  refractory.  Not 
one  word  would  he  utter;  not  one  sound  could 
be  extracted  iroiu  the  firmly  closed  little  lips. 

Of  course,  there  was  great  disappointment  all 
round,  and  it  was  only  when  his  hat  was  put 
on  and  he  was  being  got  ready  to  go  home  that 
he  pointed  to  the  rocking-horse  and  announced 
in  tolerably  distinct  tones  : 

'"  Binkie  take  that  gee  home  with  he." 
Had  the  decision  rested  with  Minnie  and  had 
Binkie  had  power  to  carry  ^'  the  gee"  there  is  no 
doubt  it  would  have  found  its  way  to  Golden 
Lane.  As  it  was  Binkie  was  dismissed  with 
showers  of  kisses  and  a  promise  that  when  he 
was  a  big  boy  he  should  have  a  big  gee. 

A  fortnight  later  Binkie  was  sitting  at  old 
Jinks'  feet,  resting  his  little  head  against  the 
old  man's  knees.  Scamper  was  on  the  floor 
beside  them.  Binkie  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
play  with  his  favorite  on  that  afternoon. 

"Ellie,"  he  said  once  or  twice,  ^^Ellie,  come." 
^'  Elsie  will  be  here  soon,  my  little  man." 
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"Binkie  got  a  head,"  said  Binkie  plaintively. 

'Yes,  and  Binkie  got  feet  and  hands  too." 

"  No  feet,  no  hands,  only  head,"  repeated  the 
child. 

And  old  Jinks  took  him  up  in  his  arms  and 
felt  that  the  poor  little  head  was  turning  hot. 

When  Elsie  came  home  he  told  her  that  he 
was  afraid  Binkie  was  ill. 

He  was  very  ill,  poor  little  man  !  so  ill  that 
when  the  doctor  came  to  see  him  in  the 
evening  he  said  he  thought  he  would  die.  All 
the  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  he  lay 
on  the  bed  moaning  and  groaning,  and  refusing 
all  food.  It  was  a  chill  the  child  had  taken, 
and  the  little  weak  frame  seemed  as  though  it 
could  not  bear  all  the  pain  and  the  weariness. 

They  moved  about  very  quietly  so  as  not  to 
disturb  him,  Elsie  used  to  sit  upon  the  bed  all 
day  with  the  little  burning  hand  in  hers,  and 
old  Jinks,  in  his  corner,  sat  making  his  nets  and 
praying  for  little  Binkie,  that  God  would  do 
with  him  as  he  thought  best ;  and  Pepper  was 
very  miserable,  and  would  not  go  out  at  all,  but 
guarded  the  door  from  all  intruders. 
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Mrs.  Smith  used  to  sit  up  at  night,  for  then 
poor  little  Elsie,  hard  though  she  tried  to  keep 
awake,  always  dropped  off  to  sleep,  and  then 
was  very  angry  with  herself  in  the  morning  for 
having  slept  so  long. 

In  the  nursery  in  Kensington  Palace  Gardens 
there  was  great  trouble  when  the  news  came 
that  Binkie  was  ill,  and  Lily  and  Minnie  prayed 
God  to  make  him  better. 

"Minnie,"  said  Lily  one  morning,  "  I've  got  a 
secret.  I've  asked  mother  if  I  may  go  to  church 
to-morrow  morning  to  the  early  service  with 
Mary,  and  I'm  going  to  speak  to  the  clergyman 
as  he  comes  in,  and  I'm  going  to  ask  the  people 
in  church  to  pray  for  Binkie  ;  because,  you  see, 
the  more  people  that  pray  for  him  the  better.'' 

The  next  morning,  as  the  kind  old  clergyman 
went  into  church  for  morning  service,  a  sweet- 
looking  little  girl  stepped  forward  and  said  : 

"  If  you  please,  mil  you  ask  the  people  to 
pray  that  Binkie  may  get  well  ?" 

"  Who,  my  dear  ?" 

"  A  little  boy  my  sister  Minnie  and  I  love 
very  much.     Binkie  is  his  name." 
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"  Has  he  no  other  name  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't  think  he  has." 

"  Well,  I  will  do  as  you  wish,  my  child." 

The  service  began,  and  at  the  proper  time  tbe 
words  fell  on  Lily's  listening  ears : 

"Your  prayers  are  asked  for  a  little  boy 
named  Binkie,  w^ho  is  dangerously  ill." 

^^  He  will  get  w^ell  novv^,  Minnie,  I  think. 
There  were  tw^enty  people  in  church — I  counted 
thetu.  Think  of  twenty  ^^eople  all  asking  God 
to  make  Binkie  better  !" 

Mary  was  to  go  to  Golden  Lane  that  after- 
noon, and  w^hen  she  came  home  Lily  ran  down, 
stairs  to  hear  the  new^s. 

"  Is  he  quite  well,  Mary  ?  Tell  me  quick. 
Minnie  w^ants  to  know,  and  you  are  so  slow  !" 

"  No,  Miss  Lily  dear,  he  is  not  quite  well ;  he 
is  very  bad.  The  doctor  says  to-night  must  de- 
cide it  one  way  or  the  other,  but  he  thinks 
poor  little  Binkie  will  die." 

''I  don't  fink  he  wdll,"  said  Minnie  when  she 
heard  what  Mary  had  told  Lily.  "  I  don't  fink 
he'll  die,  because  of  all  those  twenty  people  who 
said  their  prayers  for  him." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    SAILOR    GENTLEMAN. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  on  that  same 
evening  on  which  Mary  had  visited  the  poor 
little  sick  boy.  Elsie  was  kee23ing  watch  by 
his  side,  her  eyes  wide  open,  poor  little  woman, 
her  hands  on  Biokie's  head.  He  had  put  them 
there  himself,  and  she  would  not  take  them 
away ;  he  was  lying  so  still  and  quiet,  perhaps 
he  might  get  to  sleep,  and  be  better. 

A  sound  came  from  the  poor  little  dry  lips. 

"He  wants  some  milk,"  said  Elsie.  ^'Mr. 
Jinks,  you  must  mind  him  while  I  ran  and  fetch 
some.  Mrs.  Smith  has  gone  out,  and  Binkie 
must  not  be  kept  waiting  a  moment." 

She  was  off  the  bed  and  out  of  the  room  in  a 
minute,  and  at  the  street  door,  in  the  light  of 
the  May  moon,  she  saw  the  dark  figure  of  a  man 
leaning  against  the  wall. 
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"Elsie,"  said  a  voice,  "liow  is  Binkie?" 
"  I'se  going  to  get  Iiis  milk ;  p'raps  Binkie 
will  die,"  was  all  she  said.  She  took  no  heed 
of  who  the  inquirer  was,  probably  one  of  the 
lodgers  in  the  house ;  there  were  a  great  many 
of  them. 

When  she  came  back  with  the  milk  the  man 
was  there  still. 

"Elsie,"  said  the  same  deep  voice,  "when  you 
go  back  into  the  room  will  you  leave  the  door 
open  just  for  a  minute,  that  I  may  look  at 
Binkie." 

"  Yes,  if  you  wish  ;  he  looks  very  pretty." 
She  went  into  the  house  and  the  man  fol- 
lowed her.  She  opened  the  door  of  the  room 
where  Binkie  lay,  and  then — oh,  horror  !  Pepper, 
who  had  been  such  a  good  quiet  dog  for  so  long, 
gave  a  great  bark  of  satisfaction,  and  jumped 
upon  the  stranger  and  dragged  him  in. 

Then  Elsie  looked  up  and  said  to  old  Jinks : 
"  It's  the  sailor  gentleman  come  to  see  Bin- 
kie." 

"My  friend,"  said  the  old  man,  "I'm  thinking 
you've  a  better  right  than  any  one  to  be  here, 
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for  surely  you  are  little  Binkie's  father.  YouVe 
met  the  little  ones  out  walking  and  given  them 
money." 

"  Yes,  I  am.  I  gave  them  the  little  I  had  to 
give." 

"  You  will  stay  with  us  to-night  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  I  may." 

So  "  the  sailor  gentleman  "  sat  by  the  side  of 
Binkie's  bed,  and  nursed  him  with  all  a  sailor's 
tenderness  through  the  long  hours  of  the  night. 

When  Elsie  awoke  she  saw  the  dark  face  of 
the  stranger  bending  over  her  darling;  tears 
were  rolling  down  "the  sailor  gentleman's" 
cheeks. 

"  Is  Binkie  dead  ?"  she  said. 

"  No,  but  he's  very  ill.  I  think  he  will  die 
soon." 

"  Pray  for  him,"  said  Elsie.  ^^  Kneel  down 
and  pray  that  he  may  get  better." 

"Elsie,  I  cannot  pray." 

"  Do  you  not  love  God  T 

No  answer,  only  something  that  sounded  very 
like  a  sob. 

"  My  friend,  God   hears    the  prayers  of   the 
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sorrowful  and  repentant  heart ;  he  will  hear 
yours." 

And  "  the  sailor  gentleman  "  knelt  down  and 
asked  that  God  would  give  him  back  his  boy, 
although  he  did  not  deserve  any  mercy  at  His 
hands. 

"  If  you  can  but  keep  up  his  strength,  I  think 
he  may  get  over  it  yet,''  the  doctor  said  the  next 
morning,  and  there  was  just  a  ray  of  hope  in  the 
hearts  that  had  been  so  sad. 

Before  night  Binkie  was  much  better ;  he 
had  even  inquired  for  Scamper,  and  asked  when 
he  might  have  " the  big  gee."  Elsie  wsls  per- 
suaded to  go  to  bed  early,  so  was  Mrs.  Smith, 
who,  dear  good  soul !  was  nearly  worn  out  with 
the  work  of  five  nights.  Binkie  was  breathing 
quite  gently,  and  his  father  left  him  to  go  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  where  old  Jinks  sat. 

No  one  was  there  to  see  what  '^  the  sailor 
gentleman "  did,  only  the  Eye  of  God  rested 
lovingly  upon  the  humbled,  contrite  man,  who 
knelt  with  bowed  head  at  the  old  soldier's  feet. 

"  Father,"  said  a  trembling  voice,  "  father,  I 
have  come  home  at  last." 
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The  voice  that  had  been  so  low  and  husky 
before  was  clear  and  distinct  now,  and  old  Jinks 
knew  that  it  was  his  erring,  w^andering  son,  ^vho 
had  come  back  at  last,  after  all  those  long  years 
of  waiting,  and  he  said : 

^^  Harry,  my  son,  Avas  lost  and  is  found  !  I 
thank  Thee,  O  God,  for  Thy  great  mercy  !" 

Then  the  prodigal  told  his  tale — told  how  he 
had  gone  away  to  Wales,  and  married  a  sweet 
young  wife,  and  how  he  had  left  her  and  come 
back  to  London  to  find  work  at  the  docks,  and 
she  had  come  to  him  with  her  baby  and  told 
him  she  was  dying. 

He  was  leading  a  hard,. bad  life  then,  drinking 
his  senses  away,  but,  somehow,  when  he  heard 
that  she  was  dead,  he  resolved  to  do  his  best  for 
the  boy,  and  to  fulfill  her  dying  command. 

But  he  had  no  friends  and  no  character,  and 
he  picked  up  the  little  money  he  could,  and  then 
went  to  look  for  his  child.  He  saw  him  once. 
The  next  time  he  went  to  old  Granny  White's, 
it  was  to  hear  that  she  was  dead  and  that  Elsie 
and  Binkie  had  gone  away. 

One  day  he  saw  Pepper  in  the  street,  and  he 
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followed  the  dog  home,  and  found  that  Biokie 
was  safe  ^vith  his  own  father. 

^'  Often  and  often  I've  come  to  try  and  get  a 
peep  at  you  and  at  him,"  said  the  poor  fellow. 
"  I  was  waiting  to  earn  some  money,  and  to 
bring  it  you,  and  tell  you  that  you  were  taking 
care  of  my  own  little  child.  But  work  was  too 
bad  last  winter  for  me  to  earn  anything,  and 
I've  just  come  out  of  the  hospital.  I  thought 
I'd  walk  round  last  night,  and  I  saw  the  doctor 
come  in,  and  I  heard  him  speak  to  Mrs.  Smith 
at  the  door,  and  I  thought  that  Binkie  was  dy- 
ing, and  I  couldn't  go  aw^ay." 

And  again  old  Jinks  could  only  say  : 

"  Thank  God,  you've  come  home,  my  boy." 
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CHAPTER  XVI» 

DR.    DAVEES. 

Another  week,  and  poor  Binkie,  a  shadow  of 
his  forifier  self — so  you  can  imagine  how  very 
small  and  thin  he  looked — was  sitting  up  in 
Mr.  Jink's  armchair  playing  with  Edith  and 
Scamper. 

Elsie  had  not  yet  gone  back  to  school ;  she 
must  stay  at  home  and  "  do  for  Binkie,"  she 
said,  until  he  was  quite  strong  and  well ;  and  as 
old  Jinks  felt  that  because  of  his  blindness  he 
could  not  "  do  "  for  the  little  man,  and  Mrs. 
Smith's  time  had  already  been  too  much  takeu 
up  in  waiting  upon  him,  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
sent with  a  sigh,  and  to  say  that  he  was  afraid 
Elsie  would  never  be  a  good  scholar. 

Binkie's  father  had  gone  away  on  a  voyage  as 
steward  of  a  ship.  The  work  which  he  had 
been  seeking  for  so  long  came  to  him  just  two 
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days  after  his  little  boy  was  pronounced  out  of 
danger,  and  so  lie  was  obliged  to  leave  Golden 
Lane  very  suddenly. 

Those  were  peaceful  days  which  he  had  spent 
there,  Binkie  clinging  to  him  with  a  strange 
affection,  his  father  happy  with  a  quiet,  thank- 
ful happiness,  for  tlie  old  man  knew  that  his 
son  was  a  changed  man,  determined,  God  hel]3- 
ing  him,  to  lead  a  better  life  from  that  time. 
In  five  or  six  months  "  the  sailor  gentleman  " 
hoped  to  be  at  home  again.  Meanwhile  old 
Jinks,  and  Elsie,  and  Binkie  prayed  God  every 
day  to  keep  him  safe  in  the  big  ship. 

Of  course  there  was  great  rejoicing  at  all  this 
in  the  little  Greys'  nursery. 

"  My  dears,"  said  their  mother  one  morning, 
"we  all  said  our  prayers,  and  asked  God  to 
make  little  Binkie  better,  if  it  was  His  will ; 
and  do  you  not  think  we  ought  to  thank  Him 
for  His  great  mercy  in  answering  those  prayers 
and  giving  Binkie  back  to  us  ?" 

"Yes,  mother;  we'll  say  our  prayers  this 
evening,  and  we'll  say,  ^  Thank  God  very,  very 
much,  for  his  goodness  in  making  Binkie  well.' 
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And,  mother,"  continued  Lily,  "  miglit  I  go  to 
churcli  in  the  morning  to  tell  the  clergyman 
about  it  ?  He'd  like  to  know,  and  the  twenty 
people  would  like  to  know,  that  God  heard  their 
prayers,  and  they  would  like  to  thank  Him  too." 

"  Fes,  dear,  you  may  go  certainly. " 

So  the  next  morning  the  same  bright  little 
girl  who,  ten  days  before,  had  asked  the  clergy- 
man to  pray  for  Binkie,  greeted  him  again  in 
the  church  porch. 

"  If  you  please,  Binkie  is  nearly  well.  Will 
you  ask  the  people  that  prayed  for  him  to 
thank  God  r 

"Yes,  my  child,  I  will;"  and  the  old  clergy- 
man, who  was  a  stranger  at  the  church,  only 
taking  the  duty  while  his  friend  the  vicar  was 
away,  stooped  down  and  kissed  the  little  eager 
upturned  face ;  and  with  a  heart  brimming  over 
with  love  and  thankfulness,  Lily  heard  the 
words : 

"The  friends  of  the  little  boy  named  Binkie 
desire  to  return  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for 
the  late  mercies  vouchsafed  to  him." 

"  I  saw  several  of  the  ladies  smiling  as  we 
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came  out  of  church/'  Lily  said  to  Minnie  when 
she  got  home ;  ^'  I  am  sure  they  were  glad 
because  their  prayers  had  helped  to  make  Binkie 
well." 

It  was  about  a  fortnight  after  that  morning 
when  Lily  in  ciiurch  offered  u]3  her  thanksgiv- 
ing for  Binkie's  recovery  that  Minnie,  lying  on 
her  couch  in  the  nursery,  heard  a  good  deal  of 
laughing  outside  the  door,  then  Lily's  voice 
called  out,  "I'm  Dr.  Davies,"  and  the  next  min- 
ute a  queer  little  figure,  dressed  in  her  father's 
greatcoat,  with  his  hat  on  her  head  and  his  stick 
in  her  hand,  and  nurse's  spectacles  on  her  nose, 
entered  the  room. 

"Dr.  Davies  always  takes  off  his  hat  and  his 
greatcoat,  and  leaves  his  stick  in  the  hall,"  said 
Minnie. 

"  But  I  can't,  you  see,  because  then  I  shouldn't 
be  at  all  like  him.  Now,  Minnie,  I've  been  to 
see  Binkie,  and  you  must  ask  me  what  I  think 
of  him.  I  mean,  I'm  Dr.  Davies,  who's  been  to 
see  him,  because  mother  asked  him  to,  and  he 
has  just  been  to  see  mother,  and  I  heard  what 
he  said." 
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Minnie  understood  the  joke  and  entered  into 
it 

"  Good-morning,  Dr.  Davies.    How  is  Binkie  ?" 

"  Well,  my  dear  madam — Dr.  Davies  always 
calls  mother  my  dear  madam — well,  I  have  been 
to  Golden  Lane,  and  there  is  not  a  doubt  that 
the  lo — lo — lo — locomotive  is  an  unhealthy  one 
— a  very  unhealthy  locomotive  indeed." 

^^  What  is  a  locomotive,  Lily  ?" 

'^How  stupid  you  are,  Minnie !  Don't  you 
know  I'm  not  Lily  ?" 

"  Well,  what  is  a  locomotive.  Dr.  Davies  ?" 

"I  suppose  it's  a  house — a  new  name  for  a 
house.  Mr.  Jinks'  house  is  unhealthy,  my  dear 
madam." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  answered  Minnie. 
"  Couldn't  we  find  a  more  healthy  locomotive 
for  Binkie  ?" 

"He  wants  sea-air,  my  dear  madam.  I  have 
no  doubt  if  the  little  boy  could  get  to  the  sea 
lie  would  find  his  legs." 

"  Binkie  has  legs  now,"  said  Minnie.  *^  Dr. 
Davies  could  not  have  said  that." 

"  He  would  find  the  use  of  his  legs,  my  dear 
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madam ;  but  so  long  as  he  remains  in  his  present 
locomotive  he  cannot  get  strong,  and  that  jDretty 
little  girl,  who  seems  so  fond  of  him,  is  looking 
very  delicate  also." 

"Miss  Gordon  is  waiting  downstairs,  Miss 
Lily,"  said  Mary,  running  up  in  a  great  hurry, 
"The  bell  has  rung  three  times  and  you  have 
not  heard  it.  I  told  you  when  I  helped  you  on 
with  the  coat  that  you  must  not  be  two  minutes, 
and  you've  been  ten." 

'^  I'm  very  sorry,"  said  Lily  ;  "  I'll  make  haste 
now.  Oh,  Minnie  !  I  forgot.  Motheris  going  to 
take  us  out  this  afternoon  to  see  the  little  car- 
riage and  pony  that  we  are  to  take  down  to  the 
seaside.  It  is  to  be  our  very,  very  own,  yours 
and  mine=  and  Thomas  is  to  lead  the  pony 
along  the  parade  and  the  sands,  and  we  are  to 
sit  inside  the  carriage  like  two  grown-u23  ladies." 
And  Lily  gave  her  little  sister  a  hurried  kiss 
and  ran  downstairs  to  her  lessons. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

NEW      LEGS      FOR     BINKIEc 

Minnie  was  very  silent  all  that  morning. 
Her  mother  came  up  to  give  her  her  little  daily 
lesson,  and  the  child  seemed  so  grave  and 
thoughtful  that  Mrs.  Grey  was  afraid  she  was 
in  pain ;  but  she  said  there  was  nothing  the 
matter,  she  was  all  right.  She  wanted  to  hear 
what  Dr.  Davies  had  said  about  Binkie. 

What  she  did  hear  was  very  much  what  Lily 
had  told  her.  The  locality  was  an  unhealthy 
one,  the  drainage  of  the  house  bad ;  and  what 
Binkie  really  wanted,  and  what  would  make  a 
strong  little  girl  of  Elsie,  was  a  month  at  the 
seaside. 

"  Like  we  are  going  to  have,"  said  Minnie. 
"  Couldn't  we  take  them  with  us,  mother?" 

"  I  hardly  think  we  could  manage  that,  dar- 
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ling.  The  house  father  has  taken  will  hardly 
hold  us  all." 

"Will  the  sea  give  me  legs,  mother,  like  Dr. 
Davies  said  it  would  give  Binkie  V 

The  mother  bent  lovingly  over  her  little 
child. 

"It  will  make  you  stronger,  I  hope,  my  dar- 
ling.    I  pray  God  that  it  may." 

"But  Dr.  Davies  does  not  say  it  will  make 
me  walk,"  continued  the  child  persistently, 
"does  he?" 

"  No,  he  does  not  say  that." 

"And  he  says  it  might  make  Binkie  walk; 
Lily  told  me  so  this  morning  when  she  was 
Dr.  Davies.  Mother,  would  it  cost  more  than 
ten  shillinofs  to  take  Binkie  to  the  sea?" 

"  Yes,  my  child,  much  more ;  for  Mr.  Jinks 
and  Elsie  would  have  to  go  too.  They  ought 
all  to  leave  Golden  Lane,  Dr.  Davies  says." 

Mrs.  Grey  was  called  downstairs  to  speak  to 
some  one,  and  Minnie  lay  back  on  her  little 
couch  with  closed  eyes  for  the  remainder  of  the 
morning. 

Lily   found  her   crying  when   she  came  up 
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from  ner  lessons,  and  could  not  make  out  uliat 
was  the  matter  with  her.  She  would  answer  no 
questions;  all  she  said  was  that  she  was  quite 
well,  she  had  not  any  pain  anywhere. 

The  afternoon  came,  the  carriage  was  at  the 
door,  the  children  were  in  it,  and  Mrs.  Grey 
told  the  coachman  to  drive  to  the  livery  stables. 

"  Father  is  to  meet  us  there,''  she  said,  "  and 
we  are  to  see  the  pony  and  the  little  carriage. 
Father  has  promised  to  give  an  answer  by  to- 
mori'ow  morning." 

It  was  the  sweetest  little  Shetland  pony  and 
the  sweetest  little  carriage  you  ever  saw.  Both 
little  girls  clapped  their  hands  when  they  saw 
it,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grey  were  equally  charmed. 
It  had  been  built  for  some  little  children,  who 
had  only  used  it  once  or  twice,  and  then  their 
father  had  been  ordered  abroad,  and  now 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  it. 

"I  assure  you,  sir,  it's  the  greatest  bargain  I 
ever  had  to  offer.  Such  a  turnout  as  that  for 
forty  pounds !" 

Mr.  Grey  allowed  that  it  was  very  cheap,  and 
said  he  did  not  think  there  was  much   doubt 
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but  that  lie  would  buy  it,  but  lie  should  be 
round  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  to  give  his 
final  answer. 

After  the  excitement  of  the  visit  to  the  liveiy 
stables  was  over,  Minnie  became  very  quiet 
again.  She  hardly  spoke  all  through  tea-time, 
and  nurse  and  Mary  were  quite  unhappy  about 
her. 

At  last,  when  nurse  had  gone  away  to  put 
baby  to  bed,  Minnie  began  to  talk  of  Binkie 
again,  and  to  ask  Mary  what  she  had  last  heard 
of  him. 

^^  He's  very  weak,  Miss  Minnie  ;  he  don't  get 
at  all  strong ;  his  legs  are  much  weaker  than 
they  were  before  he  was  ill." 

"  Mary,  how  much  is  forty  pounds  ?  It's 
more  than  ten  shillings,  isn't  it  ?" 

^^  Yes,  a  great  deal  more.  Miss  Minnie.     I'll 
do  it  on  a  piece   of  paper   and  tell   you.     It's 
eight  hundred  shillings  exactly  !" 
'   "  Thank  you,  Mary,"  and   again   Minnie  was 
silent. 

Bedtime  came.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grey  were  din- 
ing out  that  night,  and  Lily  and  Minnie  lay  in 
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their  little  wliite  beds  in  the  night  nursery,  and 
Mary  went  to  her  supper  in  the  day  nursery. 
Once  or  twice  she  fancied  she  heard  the  children 
talking,  but  she  thought  she  must  be  mistaken, 
all  was  so  very  quiet  and  still. 

At  last  Minnie  called  to  her : 

"  Mary,  I'm  not  going  to  sleep  until  mother 
comes  home.  I've  the  most  beautiful  secet  to 
tell  her.  Lily  and  I  have  made  it  up,  and  now 
Lily's  gone  to  sleep.  Mother  is  sure  to  come 
up  and  look  at  us  when  she  comes  home,  isn't 
she?" 

"She  always  does,  dear.'' 

"  Tell  her  she  must  come.  Tell  her  I  can't 
sleep  until  I've  told  her  the  secet." 

"  My  darling  what  is  it  ?"  said  Mrs.  Grey 
w^heD,  two  hours  later,  she  returned  home,  and 
Mary  gave  her  Minnie's  message. 

"Forty  pounds  is  eight  hundred  shillings, 
mother ;  Mary  said  so.  Would  eight  hundred 
shillino^s  take  Binkie  to  the  seaside  ?" 

"  Of  course  it  would  ;  but  what  do  you  mean, 
darling?     Who  has  eight  hundred  shillings?" 

"Oh,  mother  !  that's  the  secet.     Lily  likes  the 
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carriage  and  tlie  pony  so  much,  and  so  do  I ;  but 
if  we  might  give  it  up,  and  if  father  would  give 
the  eight  hundred  shillings  to  Mr.  Jinks  to  take 
Binkie  to  the  seaside,  it  would  be  ever  so  much 
nicer.  I  would  rather  keep  my  little  old  car- 
riage, mother,  that  Mary  draws,  and  Lily  would 
rather  walk  by  ray  side,  if  only  w^e  might  give 
Binkie  some  new  legs." 

"  Go  to  sleep  now,  my  precious  one,  and  I 
will  talk  to  father  about  it,"  said  Mrs.  Grey, 
kissing  her  little  girl ;  and  when  she  went 
downstairs  to  her  husband,  he  saw  that  she  was 
crying,  and  he  anxiously  asked  if  Minnie  w^as 
ill. 

She  told  him  all,  and  he  laughed  and  said 
that  the  carriage  need  not  be  given  up,  but  that 
old  Jinks  and  his  party  should  go  to  the  sea- 
side at  his  expense. 

"  George,  dear,  it  is  very  good  of  you  ;  but  do 
you  know,  I  think  it  will  be  better  for  our  dar- 
lings to  wait  another  year  for  a  pony-carriage. 
Let  them  learn  that  to  give  pleasure  to  others 
must  involve  some  sacrifice  of  self«  They  can- 
not learn  the  lesson  too  young." 
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And  Mr.  Grey,  wlio  always  thouglit  that 
everything  his  wife  said  was  right,  yielded  the 
point  with  a  good  many  regrets  and  grumblings 
over  the  loss  of  such  a  bargain. 

The  end  of  it  all  was  that  Minnie's  old  car- 
riage went  to  Brighton,  and  old  Jinks,  and 
Elsie,  and  Binkie,  and  Pepper  were  sent  down 
to  a  little  cottage  on  the  Kentish  coast,  which 
Mr.  Grey  heard  of  from  one  of  his  friends,  and 
Mrs.  Smith  went  down  with  them  ^'  to  do  for 
them."  And  every  day  brought  fresh  color  to 
little  Elsie's  cheeks,  and  every  day  Binkie's 
legs  grew  stronger,  until  one  day  a  letter  arrived 
at  Brighton  from  Mrs.  Smith  to  Mary,  which 
said .: 

*'  Binkie  built  a  beautiful  castle  of  sand  this 
morning,  and  then  think  how  astonished  we  was 
when  we  saw  Tiim  get  up  and  walk  round  it, 
and  kick  it  down  with  his  own  little  feet  ! 
Elsie  cried  for  joy  when  she  saw  it,  and  I  think 
Mr.  Jinks  and  me  cried  too ;  and  Binkie  sends 
his  love  and  says,  '  Say  that  Binkie  got  legs  now 
— legs  that  walk.' " 

^'  It  was  w^orth  giving  up  the  pony-can^iage. 
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wasn't  it,  Lily  ?"  said  Minnie,  her  little  face  all 

over  smiles. 

*'  It  was  you  tliat  thought  of  it,  darling." 
"  And  you  said  yes,  so  it's  all  the  same." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


IN    THE    COUNTKY. 


BiNKiE  made  a  good  macy  more  castles  on 
the  sand  before  the  day  came  when  Mr.  Jinks 
and  his  party  were  to  return  to  LoDdon,  and 
when  that  day  came  you  would  not  have  known 
him  for  the  same  pale,  puny,  little  boy  he  was 
only  one  short  month  before. 

Oh,  how  proud  Elsie  was  of  him  when  she 
led  him  into  the  house  in  Golden  Lane,  and  saw 
some  of  the  lodgers  who  were  standing  about 
the  street  staring  at  him  with  all  their  might, 
as  though  they  could  not  believe  it  was  the 
same  poor  little  Binkie  they  used  to  know. 

"  Isn't  be  beautiful  ?"  she  said  in  her  little 
proud,  motherly  fashion,  taking  off  his  cap  so 
that  they  might  see  how  fat  and  how  brown  he 
was ;  and  they  all  agreed  that  he  was  beautiful 
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and  wonderful  too ;  and  Elsie  was  quite  satis- 
fied, and  thouglit  it  was  almost  worth  leaving 
the  beautiful  blue  sea  to  hear  what  every  one 
thought  of  her  boy. 

There  was  great  news  for  Mr.  Jinks  on  his 
arrival  at  home.  The  house  in  Golden  Lane 
was  to  come  down,  and  the  tenants  had  notice 
to  quit  by  Michaelmas. 

"  We'll  have  to  look  about  us,  my  dears,"  said 
the  old  man.  "  If  it  was  not  for  the  Cathedral 
and  the  services,  I'd  have  a  mind  to  go  from 
London.  It  might  be  l)etter  for  you  and  for 
Binkie,  and  I've  no  call  to  stay  here  Viow. 
Harry  is  sure  to  find  us  out  wherever  we  are." 

"Me  go  and  build  castles,"  said  Binkie,  "me 
and  Pepper." 

"  Well,  we'll  see  about  it,"  said  Mr.  Jinks. 
"We  must  go  and  show  ourselves  to  the  little 
ladies  to-moiTow,  and  we'll  hear  what  Mary 
thinks,  and  Jim  is  sure  to  be  up  some  time  or 
another  to  see  us." 

I'm  not  quite  sure  that  it  was  not  the  happi- 
est moment  Lily  and  Minnie  had  ever  known, 
when  on  the  next  day,  which  was  a  Sunday,  the 
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first  Sunday  after  their  return  from  Brighton, 
they  were  sitting  with  their  mother  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  the  door  opened,  and  a  little 
child  walked  in  all  by  himself,  holding  his 
cap  in  his  hand,  and  then  standing  shyly  at  the 
door. 

"Binkie !"  they  all  exclaimed  with  one  voice ; 
and  taking  courage,  Binkie  walked  forward  and 
said: 

"  Binkie  can  walk  nice  now ;  Binkie's  legs 
can  walk." 

Lily  ran  forward  and  caught  him  up  in  her 
little  arms  and  took  him  to  Minnie.  Somehow 
the  loving  little  girl  seemed  to  think  that  her 
sister  had  the  first  and  best  right  in  him. 

Then  old  Jinks  and  Elsie,  who  had  been 
waiting  outside  with  Mary,  were  called  in  by 
Mrs.  Grey,  and  there  was  very  much  to  tell  and 
to  hear  on  all  sides. 

*'  We're  going  away,"  said  Lily,  "  light  away 
into  the  country,  so  that  Minnie  may  get  better." 

Then  Mrs.  Grey  explained  that  the  little  girl 
was  so  much  better  and  stronger  out  of  London 
than  in  it,  that  they  had  decided  upon  taking 
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a  house  in  tlie  country  and  living  there  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  And  the  most  extraor- 
dinary thing  about  it  all  was  that  Mrs.  Grey 
had  left  a  message  for  old  Jinks,  asking  him  if 
he  would  like  to  live  in  a  little  lodge  at  the  gate 
of  the  new  house.  And  as  they  were  going  to 
have  a  resident  governess  for  the  children,  they 
thought  it  would  be  nice  if  Mary  went  to  live 
with  him,  to  look  after  Elsie  and  Binkie ;  she 
would  be  quite  near  her  dear  young  ladies,  and 
could  do  needlework  for  them  still.  What  did 
Mr.  Jinks  think  of  the  plan  ? 

What  poor  old  Jinks  really  did  think  it  was 
impossible  to  discover  for  some  time ;  for  all  he 
did  was  to  put  his  hands  before  his  face  and 
fairly  sob.  Whereupon  Binkie  took  the  hand- 
kerchief Miss  Minnie  had  hemmed  for  him  out 
of  his  pocket,  and  went  up  to  wipe  the  old  man's 
eyes,  and  said,  "  Don't  cry ;  it's  like  a  baby." 
Then  of  course  every  one  laughed,  and  old  Jinks 
told  them  of  his  trouble  about  Golden  Lane. 
"  And  excuse  me,  ma'am  ;  I  couldn't  help  cry- 
ing for  joy  when  I  thought  of  God's  goodness  in 
bringing  this  to  pass." 
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By  Michaelmas  they  were  all  in  their  new 
home,  the  Greys  in  an  old-fashioned  country 
house  among  the  sweet  Sussex  hills,  Mary  and 
her  grandfather  and  the  two  children  and  Pepper 
in  the  dearest  little  ivy-covered  lodge  you  ever 
saw,  a  lodge  which  all  the  passers-by  turned 
round  to  admire,  and  to  remark  what  happy 
people  they  must  be  who  lived  there. 

And  they  were  very  happy  people.  It  seemed, 
old  Jinks  said,  as  if  all  the  days  were  sunny 
now.  There  had  been  few  regrets  at  leaving 
Golden  Lane.  The  greatest  sorrow  of  all  was 
saying  good-by  to  St.  Paul's.  Never  would  the 
old  soldier  forget  the  many  peaceful  hours  he 
had  spent  there,  the  calm  and  sunshine  that  had 
come  to  him  as  he  took  shelter  there  from  the 
din,  and  strife,  and  bustle  of  the  workaday 
world. 

Then  there  was  Jim  to  leave  behind  ;  but  Jim 
was  as  happy  as  a  little  king  now,  for  Tom 
Taylor  had  been  sent  off  to  the  depot  of  the 
regiment,  and  there  was  nothing  to  disturb  his 
peace ;  and  it  would  do  him  good  sometimes  to 
come  down  to  the  country  and  see  them.     And 
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besides  all  this,  before  long  the  regiment  was 
expected  to  leave  London. 

Elsie  and  Binkie  both  went  to  the  village 
school ;  and  Elsie  had  two  rabbits,  and  Binkie 
had  a  little  bantam  cock  and  hen — a  wonderful 
little  hen,  which  laid  more  eggs  than  any  of  the 
big  hens  at  the  house,  and  every  egg  was  given 
to  Miss  Minnie.  Binkie  would  not  have  allowed 
any  one  else  to  have  one  for  all  the  world. 

"Poorickle  lady  can't  walk/' he  would  say, 
^'  and  Binkie  can  walk  ;  ickle  lady  must  have  all 
the  eggs." 
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CHAPTEE  XIX. 


RUMOES    OF    WAR. 


Two  years  have  passed  away  since  our  friends 
all  moved  into  tlie  country,  years  whicli  have 
brought  with  them  but  few  changes  either  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  old  house  among  the  hills 
or  of  the  lodge.  Old  Jinks'  hair  is  a  little 
whiter  perhaps,  but  he  is  every  bit  as  upright 
and  erect  as  ever,  and  Elsie  is  a  nice,  bright  lit- 
tle girl  of  ten  years  old,  thoughtful  and  kind  as 
ever,  and  just  as  devoted  to  Binkie  as  in  the 
old  days.  As  for  Binkie  himself,  he  is  a  little 
grave,  quiet  fellow,  fonder  of  books  than  of  play, 
and  yet  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  dark  eyes 
that  shows  he  sometimes  likes  a  little  bit  of 
fun. 

Pepper  has  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  is  as 
faithful  and  troublesome  as  ever,  the  terror  of 
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all  the  fowls  of  tlie  neighborhood;  but  it  is 
some  comfort  to  be  able  to  record  of  him  that 
his  bark  is  worse  than  his  bite.  He  has  never 
yet  been  lvno^\^l  to  kill  any  living  thing — ^to 
frighten  them  seems  his  sole  aim. 

And  Mary  is  a  little  taller  and  a  little  more 
womanly,  the  comfort  of  her  grandfather's  home, 
the  careful  guardian  of  Elsie  and  Binkie. 

And  at  "  the  house''  Lily  is  still  the  little  sun- 
beam that  she  always  was — a  bigger  sunbeam, 
of  course,  than  when  we  first  made  her  acquaint- 
ance, on  the  unhappy  morning  when  Cleopatra 
was  late  for  the  train ;  and  Minnie  lies  on  her 
couch  just  as  she  did  in  the  old  nursery  at  Ken- 
sino-ton  Palace  Gardens,  but  she  suffers  much 
less  pain  than  she  used  to  do  in  London,  and  is 
really  very  much  better  and  stronger — only  she 
can't  walk ;  they  all  know  now  that  in  all  human 
probability  Miss  Minnie  will  have  to  lie  down 
all  her  life. 

And  yet  she  is  very  happy,  for  she  is  always 
thinking  of  others,  and  doing  something  for 
others,  and  so  making  sunshine  for  herself. 

She  has  as  many  secrets  (she  does  not  call 
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tliem  secets  now)  as  of  old,  and  they  are  always 
the  same  kind  of  secrets — always  some  little 
plan  to  do  something  kind  for  some  one  who 
needs  it. 

"  Miss  Minnie,  why  can't  you  walk,  why  can't 
your  legs  get  strong  like  mine  did  ?"  said  Binkie 
one  day^  looking  at  her  very  pityingly. 

"Because,  Binkie  dear,  God  wished  you  to 
be  well,  and  grow  a  big  man,  and  to  be  able 
to  work,  and  He  wished  me  to  lie  here  al- 
ways, just  hemming  pocket-handkerchiefs  for 
you,  and  dressing  little  dolls  for  the  poor  sick 
children  in  the  hospitals,  and  doing  things  that 
other  people  have  no  time  for." 

The  baby,  Lily's  and  Minnie's  little  brother, 
was  a  great  beauty,  the  pet  of  the  whole  house, 
always  running  about,  always  chattering,  never 
quite  quiet  except  when  he  sat  on  Minnie's  couch 
looking  at  a  picture-book,  and  listening  to  the 
stories  she  made  up  about  the  pictures. 

And  now  about  Jim.  I'm  going  to  tell  3^ou  a 
great  deal  about  Jim,  because  we  agreed  a  long 
time  ago,  did  we  not,  that  we  all  liked  soldiers 
so  much  ? 
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Jim  tas  grown  sucli  a  fine,  tall,  young  fellow 
that  the  name  of  Baby  no  longer  applies  to  him  ; 
but  his  friends  call  him  Baby  still — they  are  all 
so  fond  of  him  now  that  they  use  it  as  a  term 
of  endearment. 

The  Christmas  after  old  Jinks  went  down  to 
the  country  was  a  very  bright  Christmas ;  for 
Binkie's  father  came  down  from  his  ship,  which 
was  in  the  docks,  on  a  week's  leave,  and  Jim 
came  down  also.  Since  that  time  the  regiment 
had  been  stationed  at  York,  and  no  one  had 
seen  anything  of  the  young  soldier.  But  now 
the  120th  were  again  at  Wellington  Barracks, 
and  there  was  a  hope  that  before  very  long  Jim 
would  run  down  to  the  lodge  for  a  day  or  two 
to  see  his  friends  again.  And  Willie  Somers 
was  to  come  with  him,  by  grandfather's  special 
invitation.  But  Willie  did  not  come;  he  had  to 
go  to  bid  his  mother  good- by  on  the  veiy  day 
that  Jim  went  down  to  the  lodge  for  a  few 
hours. 

He,  too,  had  come  to  say  good-by.  There 
were  rumors  afloat  of  possible  troubles  with  the 
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Zulus,  and  the  regiment  was  ordered  on  active 
service  at  once. 

It  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  them  all, 
most  bitter  to  poor  old  Jinks,  who  wondered 
whether  he  should  ever  see  his  soldier-lad  agaiu. 

"  There  will  be  no  fighting,  will  there  ?"  asked 
Mary  anxiously. 

And  Jim  laughed  and  said  : 

"  I  should  just  hope  there  would  be.  Why, 
isn't  that  what  we  are  going  out  for  ?" 

But  neither  grandfather  nor  sister  would  let 
Jim  see  how  sad  they  really  were.  He  was  so 
bright  and  merry,  so  full  of  anticipations  of  all 
kinds  of  honor  and  glory  to  be  won,  that  they 
would  not  throw  any  damp  upon  his  military 
ardor,  and  with  heavy  hearts  they  let  him  go, 
and  every  day  they  prayed  that  God  would 
keep  their  darling  safe. 

And  they  prayed  for  him  at  the  house  too ; 
for  Reggie,  the  tall  son  and  brother,  had  sailed 
with  his  regiment  for  the  Cape  more  than  a 
year  before. 
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CHAPTEE  XX. 

THE  GIKLS  WE    LEFT   BEHIND  US. 

The  gallant  regiment  is  to  be  off  in  the 
morning.  There  is  the  bustle  of  preparation 
in  Wellington  Barracks.  The  November  day 
is  all  too  short  for  all  that  has  to  be  done ;  but 
the  young  fellows  are  pretty  well  their  own 
masters  as  evening  draws  on,  and  they  stand 
about  the  Barrack  Square,  and  are  enjoying 
more  fi^eedom  than  would  be  allowed  if  it  were 
not  for  to-morrow's  start. 

A  draft  of  men  from  the  depot  has  joined  the 
headquarters;  among  them  is  Tom  Taylor,  a 
fine,  tall,  stalwart  young  soldier,  but  still  with 
the  evil  expression  of  old  upon  his  face. 

Suddenly  some  one  calls  him.  He  goes  for- 
ward, and  in  the  dusk  an  old  woman  is  seen 
approaching  him;  he  turns  away  impatiently, 
and  there  is  a  scowl  upon  his.  face,  but  the  poor 
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old  soul  goes  forward  and  lays  a  hand  upon  his 
arm  and  cries : 

"  Oh,  Tom,  Tom,  my  lad !  is  it  true  that  you 
are  going  away?  without  one  word  for  your 
poor  old  mother,  and  she  a  widow  and  all 
alone  !" 

"  Be  quiet,  will  you  ?"  said  Tom.  "  If  you 
must  talk,  don't  do  it  here;"  and  he  walks  away 
and  she  follows  him  toward  the  gate,  and  then 
they  talk  for  about  five  minutes. 

Jim,  who  has  been  out  to  post  a  letter  for 
one  of  the  officers,  meets  the  couple  just  as  the 
old  woman  is  wishing  her  boy  good-by. 
Taylor  walks  quickly  away ;  his  mother  drops 
her  pocket-handkerchief,  and  Jim  stoops  to  pick 
it  up. 

The  poor  old  eyes,  all  brimming  over  with 
tears,  are  lifted  to  his  face  beseechingly. 

^'  Be  you  going  to  the  wars  along  of  my  lad 
Tom  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Will  you  do  me  a  favor  ?  You  looks  a  good 
lad,  and  he's  a  good  lad  too,  only  a  bit  thought- 
less and  ashamed  of  his  old  mother," 
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"  I  will  do  anything  I  can  for  you,"  answered 
Jim,  ^'  and  for  him  too,"  he  added  in  a  lower 
voice. 

"  Will  you  write  me  a  bit  of  a  letter  if  any 
harm  should  happen  to  him  ?  I  lives  at  No.  5 
Old  Gravel  Lane,  London  Docks." 

"  Yes,  I  promise  you  I  Avill  write  if  I  can." 

"  God  bless  thee,  lad  !  Lm  going  home  hap- 
pier than  I  came,  for  all  my  Tom  was  ashamed 
of  me." 

"I  think  it  would  be  the  sunniest  day  of  all 
if  ever  I  could  do  Tom  a  good  turn,"  mused 
Jim  as  he  walked  slowly  on ;  ^' just  something 
to  show  him  that  the  old  scores  are  all  forgiven 
and  forgotten." 

Early  the  next  morning,  before  half  the 
London  world  was  astir,  the  gallant  120th 
marched  across  the  Park  toward  Victoria  Sta- 
tion, the  old  colors  of  the  resfiment  floatins:  in 
the  morning  breeze,  the  band  playing  the  famil- 
iar tune,  "  The  girls  we  left  behind  us." 

There  were  tearful  eyes  to  be  seen  along  the 
road.  The  friends  who  were  going  to  be  left 
behind,  and  who  lived  near  enough,  had  come 
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to  see  the  last  of  tlie  gallant  fellows.  And 
there  was  one  old  face  which  Jim  at  once  recog- 
nized, one  poor  wizened  old  hand  stretched 
out  to  grasp  Tom  Taylor's  as  he  passed  on  his 
\vay,  one  quivering  old  voice  which  said,  more 
to  Jim  than  to  Tom,  '^  You'll  send  the  bit  of  a 
letter,  my  dear  V  And  Jim  smiled  and  bowed 
his  head,  and  Tom  walked  on  as  though  he 
neither  saw  nor  heard  his  poor  old  mother. 

Another  half -hour  and  the  120th  is  on  its 
way  to  Portsmouth,  and  before  the  evening  of 
next  day  the  soldiers  stand  upon  the  deck  of 
the  great  transport,  straining  their  eyes  for  the 
last  glimpse  of  Old  England,  casting  their 
thoughts  back  upon  those  they  have  left 
behind  them,  and  forward  to  the  glories  they 
feel  sure  are  awaiting  them,  longing  for  a 
brush  with  the  enemy,  longing  for  the  smell  of 
powder. 

The  voyage  is  monotonous  enough,  and  yet 
pleasant  enough ;  and  in  three  weeks  more  the 
120th  have  landed  safely  at  Durban,  and  are  to 
march  at  once  to  the  frontier. 

^^  There's  quite  sure  to  be  fighting,"  is  the 
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news  with  wMcli  they  are  greeted  at  Durban, 
and  their  spirits  rise,  and  officers  and  men  feel 
that  their  chance  of  distinguishing  themselves  is 
drawing  near,  and  there  is  not  one  among  them 
all  more  determined  to  do  bis  duty  to  God  and 
his  queen  than  our  true-hearted  soldier-boy  Jim. 
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CHAPTEK  XXI 

THE    EVE    OF    THE    BATTLE. 

By  Christmas  Day  they  knew  in  England 
that  the  noble  transport,  the  Jupiter,  had  arrived 
safely  in  South  Africa ;  it  brought  a  gleam  of 
Christmas  sunshine  to  old  Jinks  and  to  Mary ; 
but  the  news  came,  too,  that  probably  before  very 
long  there  would  be  a  disturbance  of  some  kind, 
and  they  could  not  help  feeling  anxious  about 
their  boy. 

Shall  we  go  to  South  Africa,  my  young  read- 
ers, to  that  Zululand,  the  name  of  which  is  so 
familiar  to  all  of  us,  and  see  what  is  going  on 
there  one  January  night  ? 

The  stars  are  shining  in  the  heavens  above, 
shining  above  our  gallant  soldiers  as  they  are 
camped  ujDon  the  hill  of  Isandhlwana,  waiting 
for  the  battle  which  they  knew  must  be  fought 
on  the  next  day. 
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They  do  not  think  it  will  be  much  of  a  battle^ 
and  they  feel  confident  of  success.  Of  course 
the  English  arms  must  prevail  over  the  untaught, 
untrained,  undisciplined  Zulus. 

And  yet  there  is  in  the  heart  even  of  the 
bravest  soldier  just  some  little  feeling  of  sad- 
ness as  he  thinks  what  the  morrow  may  bring 
forth. 

Even  in  the  greatest  victories  there  must  be  a 
sacrifice  of  some  life,  and  whose  life  may  it  not 
be  whom  God  will  call  to  Himself  out  of  the 
battle  fray  ?  Which  soldier  will  that  be,  who 
will  be  bidden  by  the  Great  Captain  to  lay  down 
his  arms  forever  ? 

Jim  has  written  a  letter  liome — a  letter  just 
to  tell  them  that  the  fi o-htino;  is  about  to  bes^in, 
and  that  the  English  troops  are  sure  to  win ; 
and  as  he  writes  he  thinks  of  the  poor  old 
woman  in  Old  Gravel  Lane,  who  is  so  longing 
for  tidings  of  her  boy. 

He  closes  his  letter  and  Taylor  appears. 

"  Taylor,''  he  says,  "  have  you  written  to  youi 
mother  V 

"Mind  your  own  business,"  is  the  uncivil  an- 
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swer ;  "  you  always  were  too  fond  of  interfering 
with  other  peojole." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Tom;  only  the  poor  old 
soul  told  me  she  should  so  long  to  hear  of  you." 

"  What  business  was  it  of  yours  to  talk  to 
my  mother  about  me,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 
You  gave  me  a  blow  once,  take  that  now  for 
your  pains ;"  and  Taylor  dealt  Jim  a  blow 
which  sent  hitn  reeling  into  a  hedge  near  which 
they  were  standing. 

He  clinched  his  fist,  and  prepared  to  return 
the  blow,  and  then  came  the  thought  of  the  poor 
old  mother  whom  he  had  promised  to  do  what 
he  could  for  her  boy,  and  of  the  morrow's  fight 
and  its  possible  issue. 

"Tom,"  he  said,  "if  either  of  us  should  be 
killed  to-morrow,  it  would  be  hard  for  the  one 
who  lives  to  remember  this.  Will  you  shake 
hands  r 

"  No,  I  will  not ;"  and  he  turned  on  his  heel, 
and  left  Jim  standing  alone  in  the  light  of  the 
stars. 

"  I  have  done  what  I  could,"  he  thought. 
"  Oh,  Tom,  Tom  !  why  do  you  hate  me  so  ?" 
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Then  Jitn  knelt  down  and  said  Ms  evening 
prayers,  and  later  on  he  took  his  old  worn  Bible 
out  of  his  knapsack  and  tried  to  read  by  the  dim 
light  of  the  camp  lamp=  But  he  could  only 
read  one  verse  ;  it  was  the  verse  which  he  had 
read  above  the  chancel  arch  every  Sunday  he 
had  sat  in  the  Guards'  Chapel  at  Wellington 
Barracks,  and  the  verse  said,  "  Be  thou  faithful 
unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of 
life."  He  had  once  heard  a  clergyman  say 
that  that  text  was  of  all  others  the  soldier's  text, 
and  oh,  how  glad  he  was  that  his  Bible  had 
opened  at  those  words  that  night ! 

He  went  out  ao-ain  to  look  at  the  stars,  and 
then  he  came  across  Willie  Somers.  He  did 
not  tell  him  of  the  blow  Taylor  had  dealt  him; 
he  only  spoke  of  himself  and  of  his  home,  of 
his  grandfather  and  of  Mary,  of  Elsie  and 
Binkie. 

"  Bill,"  he  said,  "  one  never  can  tell  what  may 
happen,  and  if  the  Zulus  should  assegai  either 
of  us  to-morrow,  you  must  tell  my  people  about 
it,  and  I'll  tell  yours.  .  And  if  I  should  die,  and 
if  Tom  should  die,  will  you  write  to  his  old 
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motlier  and  tell  her  about  it  ?  I  promised  lier 
I  would.  She  lives  at  No.  5  Old  Gravel  Lane^ 
London  Docks." 

"  Tom  !  do  you  mean  Tom  Taylor  V 

"Yes!" 

^'  How  on  earth  do  you  know  his  mother  ?" 

"  I  saw  her  once,  and  I  promised  her  this. 
There's  only  one  thing  more,  Bill ;  I  should  like 
Binkie  to  have  my  Bible.  And  now  let's 
shake  hands,  old  fellow.  You've  been  very 
good  to  me." 

"  I  was  very  bad  to  you  once,  and  I  might 
have  been  bad  again,  only  for  the  primrose 
wreath  and  the  poor  little  boy  at  the  ^  Cock  and 
Bottle.'" 

"  Bill,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

And  then  Willie  told  the  story  of  his  walk 
after  Jim  on  that  spring  day,  when  little  Bob 
was  carried  to  his  grave.  But  Jim  did  not  seem 
to  understand  what  it  all  meant;  it  only  sent 
his  thoughts  back  to  the  little  boy  in  the  attic, 
who  had  gone  to  his  rest. 

"  Bill,"  he  said  at  last,  "  you'll  forgive  me  if 
I've  ever  done  wrong  to  you  ?" 
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"  You  never  have,  lad,  never  !  Do  you  know, 
Jim,  if  I  have  come  to  any  good,  it's  been  along 
of  you." 

And  tlien  the  bugle  sounded  and  the  boys 
ran  back  to  the  camp. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

FAITHFUL    UNTO    DEATH. 

Early  the  next  momiug  a  party  of  Zulus  ap- 
peared on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  went  away 
again,  and  then  toward  the  middle  of  the  day 
they  reappeared,  and  the  English  force  formed 
in  line  to  oppose  them. 

Our  troops  were  at  once  repulsed,  and  then, 
when  it  was  too  late,  every  one  saw,  what  no 
one  had  suspected,  that  the  Zulu  force  was  so 
overwhelming,  we  had  no  chance  against  them. 

The  gallant  fellows  were  driven  back  toward 
the  camp,  but  even  now  they  could  not  escape. 
At  every  point,  at  every  turn,  they  were  as- 
segaied  by  the  enemy ;  and  there  were  few  w^ho 
went  out  to  battle  that  morning,  flushed  with 
the  hope  of  victory,  who  lived  to  tell  the  tale 
of  that  terrible  attack. 

There  is  one  among  the  many  heroic  deeds 
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which  were  done  that  clay  which  I  must  tell 
you  here,  sad  though  it  is.  It  is  the  one  bright 
little  spot  in  the  history  of  the  battle  of  Isan- 
dhlwana. 

There  were  two  brave  young  fellows  of  the 
regiment  which  had  suffered  most,  who,  when 
they  saw  that  all  was  lost,  mounted  their  horses, 
and  tearing  the  colors  from  their  poles,  one  of 
them  wrapped  them  round  his  body,  and  pushed 
on  through  the  Zulu  camp  to  a  place  called 
Rorke's  Drift,  where  there  was  an  English  en- 
campment. They  found  it  surrounded  by 
Zulus,  and  they  were  attacked  and  fatally 
wounded ;  but  they  pushed  on  again,  and 
gained  the  Buffalo  River,  and  swam  their  horses 
across  it  on  to  the  English  ground.  And  there, 
one  brave  fellow  dropped  from  his  saddle ;  the 
other  went  to  help  him,  but  the  effort  was  too 
much  for  him.  With  the  colors  still  round 
him,  he  fell  by  the  side  of  his  fiiend.  And 
there,  after  two  days,  they  were  found  lying 
side  by  side ;  ^'  faithful,  indeed,  unto  death." 

And  upon  the  hillside  there  lay  a  youth  des- 
perately wounded.     Helter-skelter  the  few  who 
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had  escaped  passed  him  on  their  way  to  the 
Buffalo  River,  and  only  one  of  them  stopped  to 
see  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead. 

"  Come  on,  Baby,"  shouted  one  or  two  of  the 
fugitives ;  "  come  on,  I  tell  you  he  is  dead." 

But  Baby  would  not  leave  Tom  Taylor  to  his 
fate.  Would  that  be  the  meaning  of  "  faithful 
unto  death?''  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  sol- 
dier's text  ? 

"  Hold,  Tom,  hold  fast  to  me,  and  I'll  do  my 
best  for  you,"  he  said. 

And  Tom,  great,  strong  Tom,  clung  to  Baby's 
slight,  boyish  figure. 

'^  I'll  not  leave  you,  Tom,"  he  whispered.  ''  I 
promised  your  mother  to  do  what  I  could  for 
you." 

"Oh,  Jim!"  said  the  half -fainting  lad,  "will 
you,  can  you  forgive " 

"  Don't  talk  of  that  now,  lad."  And  then  he 
murmured  softly,  "  I  think  it's  the  sunniest  day 
of  all.  I've  longed  so  often  to  do  something  to 
show  you  that  it  was  all  right." 

The  Zulus  were  upon  them  now.  Death 
seemed  near  to  both  the  soldier-lads. 
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"  Fly,"  said  Torn,  "  leave  me  to  die." 

^^No,  no;  your  mother's  only  got  you;  and 
Uncle  Harry  will  look  after  grandfather  and 
Mary;"  and  with  an  effort  that  was  almost 
superhuman,  Jiin  lifted  the  wounded  soldier-boy 
in  his  arms  and  carried  him  down  the  hill  to- 
ward the  river. 

An  officer  passed  them  riding  furiously. 

"  Take  him,  will  you  ?  oh,  please,  do  !"  said 
Jim  piteously.  "His  mother  is  a  widow;  she 
has  got  only  him." 

Another  moment  and  Tom  was  on  the  officer's 
horse,  and  the  Zulus  with  a  furious  yell  had 
surrounded  Jim  and  assegaied  him. 

The  young  officer,  who  was  none  other  than 
Reginald  Grrey,  pulled  up  for  an  instant,  but  he 
saw  that  it  w^as  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  save 
jDOor  Jim ;  the  only  thing  that  he  could  do  was 
to  fulfill  the  brave  lad's  dying  charge  and  take 
care  of  Tom.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  charge 
he  would  have  gone  back  to  die  with  the  sol- 
dier-boy. Even  now  he  despaired  of  reaching 
a  place  of  safety  with  that  dull,  heavy  weight 
upon  his  already  tired  horse. 
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How  hard  they  rode,  how  hotly  they  were 
pursued,  how  all  hope  died  away,  and  how  at 
last  they  reached  Rorke's  Drift,  to  find  how  gal- 
lantly a  little  band  of  soldiers  had  guarded  the 
encampment,  Reginald  Grey  wrote  in  a  letter  to 
his  mother  two  days  afterward ;  in  that  letter, 
too,  he  told  her  the  sad  news  that  Jim  was 
dead,  cut  down  by  the  fearful  Avea^jons  of  the 
enemy. 

^'  The  fellow  the  brave  lad  almost  flung  on  to 
my  horse  is  doing  well.  He  says  his  name  is 
Tom  Taylor,  and  his  mother  is  a  widow.  Tell 
old  Jinks  that  his  grandson  died  a  hero's  deatlj, 
and  tell  him  how  awfully  sorry  I  am.  I  would 
have  saved  him  if  I  could.*' 
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CHAPTEE  XXIII. 

SOREOW. 

Oi^  a  dismal  February  morning  tlie  news  of 
the  terrible  calamity  wbich  bad  fallen  upon  our 
troojDS  in  Soutb  Africa  was  read  through  tlie 
length  and  breadth  of  England.  Old  Jinks,  of 
course,  could  not  read  the  papers ;  it  w^as  Elsie 
who  brought  home  the  news  from  school. 

"  There's  been  fighting  where  Jim  is/'  she 
said,  "but  I  don't  think  he's  killed.  I  asked 
the  master,  and  he  said  his  name  was  not  there." 

The  poor  old  soldier  turned  deadly  white  ; 
he  knew  too  well  that  probably  only  the  officers' 
names  w^ould  appear  at  that  early  date. 

''  We'll  wait  till  the  ladies  come  down  ; 
they've  promised  to  come  this  afternoon,"  he 
said  ;  "  and  don't  say  anything  to  Mary,  Elsie 
darling;  it's  no  good  to  frighten  the  poor  child." 
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Mrs.  Grey  saw  at  a  glance  when  she  went  to 
the  lodge  in  the  afternoon  that  old  Jmks  had 
heard  something. 

"Mr.  Grey  has  gone  to  London  to  make 
inquiries  at  the  War  Office,"  she  said.  "  I  hoped 
you  might  not  have  seen  any  one  to  tell  you  the 
sad  news." 

"  Little  Elsie  heard  it  at  school,  ma'am  ;  but 
tell  me,  please,  is  Mr.  Reginald  safe  ?" 

"  His  name  is  not  in  the  list  of  killed  or 
wounded." 

"  Thank  God  for  that !  And,  ma'am,  tell  me, 
don't  be  afraid— is  my  boy's  name  there  ?" 

"No!" 

"  Are  there  any  rank  and  file  in  the  list  ?" 

"  No,  there  are  not.  Oh,  you  don't  know  how 
we  are  all  feeling  for  you  to-day." 

"  I  do  know  it,  ma'am.  God  is  very  good 
to  me;  all  I  want  now  is  to  keep  it  from 
Mary." 

"  We  must  hear  further  particulars  soon,  mean- 
while we'll  hope  for  the  best." 

"It  must  be  for  the  best  whatever  it  is,  ma'am ; 
I  know  that." 
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Mr.  i}YeY  ^^^^^  home  late  tliat  night ;  there 
was  nothing  more  to  be  heard  at  the  War 
Office ;  in  a  day  or  two  they  expected  to  hear 
farther  details. 

It  was  Saturday  morning,  and  Elsie  and 
Binkie  never  went  to  school  on  Saturdays ;  and 
BinMe's  bantam  had  laid  three  eggs,  and  nothing 
would  satisfy  the  little  boy  but  that  he  must 
take  them  up  to  Miss  Minnie  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  she  might  have  them  for  break- 
fast. 

"  They'll  make  her  better,"  he  said.  "Mary 
said  she  was  bad  yesterday,  and  Binkie  don't 
like  the  poor  ickle  lady  to  be  bad." 

Old  Jinks  never  could  refuse  Binkie's  requests ; 
so  he  got  his  hat  and  stick  and  prepared  to  walk 
with  the  little  boy  to  the  house,  wondering  all 
the  time  whether  the  "  further  details  "  might 
have  arrived  by  the  morning  post. 

Lily  was  in  the  hall,  the  bright  little  face 
very  anxious  and  troubled. 

"  Father  and  mother  are  shut  in  in  the  library, 
and  won't  come  out,"  she  said,  "and  Minnie  is 
waiting  for  her  breakfast  and  is  very  hungry." 
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"  Here's  eggs  for  Miss  Minnie,"  said  Binkie, 
"three  booty  eggs." 

^'  Bring  them  in  to  her  yourself,  Binkie ;  she 
will  like  to  see  you ;"  and  Lily  led  the  little 
boy  into  the  pleasant  dining-room,  and  asked 
Mr.  Jinks  to  sit  down  in^the  hall  for  a  few 
minutes. 

The  old  man  sat  there  wondering  if  there 
could  be  any  news  that  morning  which  dis- 
tressed Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grey.  Suddenly  the 
library  door  opened,  and  they  came  out  together. 
Of  course,  old  Jinks  could  not  see  their  faces, 
but  Mr.  Grey  went  up  to  him,  and  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  arm  kindly,  and  said : 

"  I  want  you  to  come  in  here  \\dth  me.  I  was 
just  going  to  send  for  you." 

'^  Don't  fear  to  tell  me  what  it  is,  sir ;  I  know 
it's  all  right." 

And  Mr.  Grey  took  the  poor,  trembling  old 
hand  in  his  and  said  : 

"We  have  heard  from  our  boy." 

"And  he  has  told  you  about  mine." 

"Yes,  his  whole  letter  is  about  him.  He 
writes  that  he  died  a  hero's  death ;  he  gave  up 
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his  chance  of  life  to  save  a  fellow-soldier.  I  will 
read  you  what  he  says  f  and  he  read  to  the  old 
man  what  we  already  know. 

And  when  he  had  finished  Reggie's  letter 
there  was  a  sweet,  sad  smile  on  old  Jinks'  face 
as  he  said  : 

"  Thank  God  for  it  all !  That  boy  Tom  Tay- 
lor was  his  greatest  enemy.  I  mind  my  lad 
saying  to  me  not  so  very  long  ago,  *  I  wish  I 
could  do  something  to  show  him  that  it's  all 
rio-ht  now,  that  I  never  remember  that  once 
he  was  not  quite  kind  to  me.'  Oh,  my  Jim,  my 
Jim  !  and  now  you've  given  your  life  for  his  ! 
It  seems  hard,  sir — just  on  the  outside — very 
hard ;  and  yet  I  thank  God  for  it.  It's  for  the 
girl  I'm  frightened ;  she  did  love  him  so.  I 
must  go  home  and  tell  her  about  it  now." 

So  Biukie  was  sent  for  from  the  dining-room, 
and  they  went  back  to  the  lodge  together.  And 
poor  Mary  tried  to  be  brave  for  grandfather's 
sake  ;  and  Elsie  and  Binkie  were  very  good  and 
loving,  and  the  sunshine  of  their  boy's  heroic 
deed  seemed  somehow  to  cast  a  brightness  on 
their  great  sorrow. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

POMPEY. 

It  was  a  sad  summer  in  old  England,  that 
summer  of  1879,  when,  week  after  week,  and 
month  after  month,  there  came  sorrowful  news 
from  South  Africa,  and  some  of  the  bravest  and 
best  of  our  brave  soldiers  fell  in  the  far-away 
battlefields, 

Binkie's  father  came  home  in  the  spring,  just 
for  a  little  time.  He  was  getting  on  very  well 
on  board  his  ship,  and  he  brought  home  a 
monkey  with  him — the  prettiest,  most  facetious 
little  animal  it  was  possible  to  see.  Binkie 
could  not  sleep  that  first  night  after  his  father 
returned  for  thinking  about  it. 

"  The  loveliest  monkey  it  is,"  said  the  little 
man  to  himself,  "  the  very  loveliest.  Oh, 
wouldn't  Miss  Minnie  like  it  ?" 

"Father,"  said  the  child  next  morning,  "is 
that  monkey  my  very,  very  own?" 
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"  Of  course  it  is,  Binkie." 

"  My  very  own,  to  do  what  I  like  with  ?" 

"Yes,  certainly." 

"  To  give  away  to  any  one  I  like  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  surely  you  don't  mean  to  part 
with  him  already  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't — yes,  I  do.  I  mean,  I  want  to 
give  him  to  Miss  Minnie.  She  made  me  well ; 
she  gave  Binkie  new  legs." 

"  Take  him  to  her,  if  you  like,  my  boy.  I 
don't  think  anything  is  too  good  for  her." 

"  It's  better  than  eggs,"  said  Binkie,  "  a  deal 
better." 

That  very  afternoon  Minnie's  little  couch  was 
drawn  out  on  the  veranda,  and  Minnie  herself 
was  dressing  little  dolls  for  the  poor  sick  chil- 
dren in  the  London  Hospital,  and  baby  was 
playing  at  her  side — Lily  was  in  the  schoolroom 
at  her  lessons — ^when  suddenly  Elsie  and  Binkie 
appeared,  carrying  a  covered  basket  between 
them  with  an  air  of  the  greatest  and  profound- 
est  mystery, 

"If  you  please.  Miss  Minnie,"  said  Elsie, 
"  Binkie  has  brought  you  a  present," 
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"  Yes,  a  booty  present,"  echoed  Binkie,  ^'  bet- 
ter than  eggs." 

Miss  Minnie  tried  to  say  that  nothing  could 
be  better  than  eggs,  but  before  the  words  were 
well  out  of  her  mouth  the  lid  of  the  basket 
was  lifted  up,  and  out  jumped  the  "■  booty  pres- 
ent"— Binkie's  monkey. 

On  to  the  couch  he  leaped,  then  he  darted  in 
at  the  open  window,  and  ran  nimbly  up  the  cur- 
tains, and  then  he  ensconced  himself  upon  the 
pole,  and  sat  there  looking  down  from  his  high 
perch  upon  the  three  children  (baby,  of  course, 
had  followed  the  others  to  see  the  fun),  who 
stood  helplessly  gazing  at  him  from  below. 

Miss  Minnie,  of  course,  w^as  obliged  to  stay 
where  she  was  ;  and  just  at  this  moment  nurse 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  she  got  a  long 
pole  out  of  the  hall,  and  gave  the  monkey  a 
poke,  and  obliged  him  to  move. 

Well,  he  did  move,  of  course ;  and  where  do 
you  think  he  perched  himself  next  ?  On  baby's 
fat,  white,  little  shoulder;  and  nurse  screamed, 
in  fact  nearly  went  into  hysterics,  and  Elsie  and 
Binkie  in  vain  told  her  that  it  was  the  quietest 
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monkey  in  tlie  world,  it  would  not  hurt  any 
one. 

Baby  himself  enjoyed  the  joke  immensely, 
and  Elsie  at  last  managed  to  capture  the  play- 
ful little  animal,  and  then  Mrs.  Grey  came  down 
and  duly  admired  Binkie's  present,  and  Minnie 
was  delighted,  but  nurse  would  not  on  any  ac- 
count be  reconciled  to  the  ^'  savage  beast,"  as  she 
persisted  in  calling  the  monkey. 

"  Either  he  goes  or  I  go,  ma'am,"  she  said. 
"  I  couldn't  sleep  under  the  same  roof  with  such 
a  beast.  I  should  be  fearful  that  he'd  come  and 
eat  up  Master  Bertie  in  the  night." 

"  Won't  she  let  you  have  him  ?"  said  poor 
Binkie  to  Minnie.  "I  never  had  such  a  booty 
present  to  give  you  before,  and  I  does  want 
you  to  have  him  so  much." 

Poor  Minnie  did  not  know  what  to  answer. 
To  offend  nurse  would  be  a  very  serious  matter, 
to  part  with  Binkie's  present  would  be  very 
hard,  for  Minnie  loved  all  living  things,  and  had 
often  wanted  to  have  a  monkey. 

Meanwhile  Lily  had  come  upon  the  scene. 

"  Oh,  he  is  a  beauty  !"  she  said.     "  He  shall  be 
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called  Pompey.  Pompey  was  a  great  general, 
and  I  have  just  been  reading  about  him;  and  he 
shan't  go  away.  Xurse,  you  can  go  if  you  like, 
but  Pompey  shan't.'' 

Of  course  Mrs.  Grey  was  very  angry  with  Lily 
for  speaking  so  rudely  to  nurse,  who  was  always 
so  good  and  kind  to  all  the  children,  and  she 
sent  the  little  girl  away  to  the  schoolroom  and 
told  her  to  wait  there  until  she  came  to  her. 

Lily  was  obliged  to  obey,  but  she  did  it  with 
a  very  bad  grace ;  and  she  was  not  allowed  to 
come  in  to  dessert  that  evening ;  she  went  to  bed 
instead. 

It  was  decided  at  last  that  Binkie  should 
keep  the  monkey  for  Minnie,  and  bring  it  up  to 
see  her  every  day,  taking  the  precaution  of  lead- 
ing it  by  a  string. 

"  But  it  will  be  Miss  Minnie's  monkey,  not 
mine,"  said  Binkie,  ^'  won't  it,  please  ?  I  wanted 
it  for  a  present  for  her." 

He  was  satisfied  on  that  point.  It  was  to 
be  Minnie's  very  own,  but  it  was  to  board  and 
lodge  with  Binkie.  "And  soon  as  I  gets  money 
enough,"  said  the  little  boy,  "  I'll  buy  an  organ 
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like  the  organ-man,  and  Binkie  will  be  an  organ 
man  and  play  to  Miss  Minnie,  and  Miss  Minnie 
will  make  a  red  cap  for  Pompey." 

Miss  Minnie  of  course  promised  to  do  this, 
and  nurse  was  satisfied  with  the  arrangements, 
although  I  am  sorry  to  say  she  was  heard  to 
express  a  hope  that  some  accident  would  hap- 
pen to  ^'the  savage  beast." 

Binkie's  father  went  away  in  a  few  days.  Old 
Jinks  was  very  sad  when  his  son  first  left  him ; 
somehow  Jim's  death  seemed  to  trouble  him 
more  as  each  day  came  and  w^ent. 

He  did  not  murmur ;  he  w^as  quite  resigned 
to  God's  W'ill ;  but  the  void  in  his  old  life  was 
greater  than  ever:  he  did  not  know^  how  dearly 
he  had  loved  his  soldier-lad.  And  Mary  too 
fretted  silently  over  her  brother's  loss.  Then 
Easter  came  with  all  its  sweet  spring  flowers 
and  all  its  story  of  Resurrection  joy,  and  with  it 
a  greater  calm  and  comfort  came  into  poor  old 
Jinks'  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

A     MAIMED     SOLDIEEo 

The  spring  of  that  year  was  sad  enougli,  but 
the  summer  was  sadder  still ;  for  one  bright  day 
when  the  sun  was  shining,  and  the  birds  were 
singing,  and  the  flowers  were  blooming  in  all 
their  sweetness,  there  came  the  news  to  England 
of  the  prince  imperial's  death. 

It  seemed  as  though  every  one  had  lost  some- 
body who  was  very  dear,  and  every  one  told  every 
story  they  could  think  of  of  the  brave  young 
prince's  goodness,  and  of  the  pure,  unstained 
life  he  had  led,  and  in  every  home  in  England 
people  sorrowed  for  his  mother,  who  was  a 
widow,  and  had  only  him  to  love,  sitting  in  her 
lonely  home  at  Chislehurst. 

He  had  died  bravely  with  his  face  to  the  foe, 
as  a  soldier  should  die.     This,  and  the  remem- 
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brance  of  Ms  goodness,  must  have  been  the 
royal  lady's  comfort  in  those  sorrowful  days. 

I  can't  tell  you  liow  old  Jinks  grieved  over 
tlie  lad's  death  ;  it  brought  his  own  sorrow  back 
so  keenly,  and  yet  it  helped  him  to  bear  it  bet- 
ter perhaps,  and  more  bravely,  than  he  had 
done  before. 

In  August  there  was  great  rejoicing  at  the 
house.  Mr.  Reginald  was  coming  home;  his 
name  had  been  mentioned  by  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  in  South  Africa,  in  almost  all 
his  dispatches  home ;  he  had  been  to  the  front 
in  all  danger,  he  had  risked  his  own  life  to  save 
others ;  there  was  not  a  better  soldier  in  all  the 
British  army.  He  had  been  wounded  at  last, 
not  dangerously,  but  badly  enoiigh  to  unfit  him 
for  a  time  for  active  service.  The  ball  in  his  arm 
could  not  be  extracted  at  present,  and  of  course 
so  long  as  it  remained  there  he  was  not  fit  for 
work.  So  very  reluctantly  he  came  home ;  for 
glad  as  he  was  to  see  all  those  he  loved  again, 
no  good  soldier  likes  to  be  away  from  his  regi- 
ment when  there  is  any  fighting  going  on. 

They  did  not  know  at  "  the  House  "  when  he 
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would  arrive.  The  ship  reached  Portsmouth 
one  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  a  carriage 
appeared  at  the  gates,  and  Mary  and  Elsie  and 
BiiiMe  went  to  open  it.  They  guessed  who  it 
was,  although  it  was  at  least  twelve  hours  earlier 
than  Mr.  Reginald  was  expected.  He  called 
out  to  the  driver  to  stop,  and  he  got  out  of  the 
carriage  with  a  grave,  sorrowful  look  upon  his 
face^  and  he  took  Mary's  hand  in  his  and  shook 
it  so  warmly  that  all  she  could  do  was  to  stand 
and  courtesy,  and  hope  he  was  well.  He  did 
not  answer  her  ;  he  could  not  speak,  there  was 
such  a  great  lump  in  his  throat.  He  went  on 
into  the  lodge  and  stood  by  old  Jinks,  and  said 
in  a  choky  voice  : 

"  I  wanted  to  come  here  first  before  I  went 
home ;"  and  then  he  went  away  very  grave  and 
silent,  and  in  two  minutes  more  he  was  clasped 
in  his  mother's  arras. 

That  very  evening  he  went  down  to  the  lodge, 
and  once  more  he  told  the  old  soldier  the  story 
of  the  young  soldier's  death,  and  how  they  all 
talked  of  him  in  his  regiment,  as  the  best  and 
bravest  lad  they  had  ever  known. 
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'^  I  came  home,'^  lie  said,  "  with  that  fellow 
Taylor.  He  has  had  his  leg  taken  oft* ;  it  was 
the  only  hope  for  him,  and  he  bore  it  well,  and 
he's  all  right  now.  He  has  gone  to  his  old 
mother,  and  he  has  promised  to  write  to  me. 
His  greatest  wish  on  earth  is  to  see  you,  Jinks. 
I  w^anted  him  to  get  out  at  the  station  with  me 
to-day,  and  to  go  on  to  London  in  the  evening, 
but  he  said  he  must  go  to  his  mother  first.  I 
knew  what  a  good  fellow  Jim  was  before  I  left 
the  Cape,  but  I  didn't  know  all  he  had  had  to 
bear,  and  all  he  had  had  to  forgive,  until  Taylor 
told  me  about  it  on  the  voyage  home." 

And  poor  old  Jinks  could  only  wipe  the  tears 
from  his  eyes  and  say  : 

"  I'm  very  thankful  for  it  all,  sir,  very  thank- 
fnl,  and  so  is  Mary;  and  we'll  be  glad  to  see 
Tom  Taylor  here  w^henever  he  likes  to  come 
down." 

"  He  was  afraid  you  mightn't  like  to  see  him," 
said  Reginald. 

"Why  shouldn't  we,  sir?  From  what  you 
sa}',  he  is  trying  to  be  a  good  lad  now,  and 
'twill  help  us  to  bear  things  better  to  see  that 
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our  Jim's  death  has  done  this  for  his  friend.  I 
call  him  his  friend,  sir ;  for  that's  what  om^  boy 
wanted  him  to  be." 

"  Then  I'll  write  and  tell  him  he  may  come 
whenever  he  can  leave  his  mother." 

"  If  you  please,  sir  ;  and  if  a  breath  of  country 
air  and  the  smell  of  the  flowers  would  do  him 
good,  and  he  would  like  to  stay  here  for  a  bit, 
why,  there's  the  empty  room  upstairs  that  he 
called  his  room,  and  he's  welcome  to  it." 

Mr.  Reginald  wrote  to  Tom  that  very  day.  A 
fortnight,  however,  passed  away,  and  no  answer 
came,  no  Tom  appeared,  and  old  Jinks  began  to 
think  that  the  young  soldier  would  not  come 
down  to  see  him. 

One  evening  when  Binkie  was  playing  in  the 
road,  trying  to  teach  Porapey  and  Pepper  (who, 
by  the  way,  were  the  best  of  friends)  to  walk 
like  gentlemen,  a  proceeding  of  which  they 
highly  disapproved,  and  could  not  in  the  least 
understand,  there  appeared  in  the  distance  a 
figure,  at  the  sight  of  which  Binkie  dropped  the 
string  which  he  had  tied  rather  tightly  round 
the  poor  monkey's  neck,  and  Pepper  set  off  at 
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full  speed  to  bark  at  tlie  unhappy  stranger ; 
another  minute,  and  Binkie,  followed  leisurely 
by  Pompey,  appeared  in  the  little  room  at  the 
lodge. 

"There's  such  a  funny  soldier-man  in  the 
road,"  he  cried,  ''  with  only  one  leg  and  two  big 
sticks.     Pepper  is  barking  at  him  so." 

"You  should  have  called  Pepper  away,"  said 
old  Jinks. 

"  I  would  if  it  had  been  a  woman  or  a  ickle 
girl,"  answered  Binkie,  "but  a  soldier-man 
couldn't  be  frightened  of  a  dog." 

Meantime  the  soldier.  Pepper  barking  furi- 
ously at  his  heels,  was  standing  on  his  crutches 
at  the  lodge  gate. 

Mary  saw  him  and  turned  very  white  ;  the 
thought  came  to  her  then  of  that  far-away 
hillside,  and  that  tall  fellow  lifted  by  the  slight 
boyish  form  upon  the  horse,  and  of  the  dark 
Zulus  with  their  assegais  attacking  the  poor 
defenseless  lad.  No  wonder  that  for  a  moment 
she  turned  sick  at  heart  at  the  sight  of  Tom 
Taylor. 

The  next,  a  feeling  of  great  pity  came  to  her; 
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he  looked  so  pale,  and  helpless,  and  sorrowful, 
and  he  had  told  Mr.  Reginald  how  badly  he 
used  to  behave  to  Jim  in  the  old  days.  And 
perhaps  for  a  moment  there  was  something  of 
a  like  thou^^ht  in  old  Jinks'  breast.  He  could 
not  see  that  poor  pale  face ;  he  could  only  hear 
the  humble  tones  in  which  the  young  soldier 
said: 

"  I'm  Tom  Taylor.     May  I  come  in  ?" 

And  Mary  and  the  old  man  went  up  to  him 
and  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  old  Jinks  said  : 

"  You  are  welcome,  Tom,  very  welcome  for 
our  boy's  sake." 

And  poor  Tom  could  only  say : 

"  Can  you  forgive  me  ?" 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


HIP,  hureah! 


They  had  forgiven  him,  of  course,  but  before 
that  evening  was  over  they  had  done  more  than 
forgive  him  ;  they  were  very,  very  sorry  for  him, 
for  poor  Tom  Taylor  was  very  humble  and  very 
sorrowful. 

He  had  found  his  old  mother  in  a  London 
hospital  dying.  She  did  not  know  her  boy 
when  he  stood  by  her  bedside.  It  was  very  piti- 
ful to  him  to  hear  her  calling  to  him  in  her 
delirium,  begging  him  to  come  back  to  her,  and 
not  to  be  ashamed  of  her. 

He  called  her  by  every  endearing  name ;  he 
begged  her  to  forgive  him,  to  get  better  for  his 
sake,  so  that  he  might  work  for  her  and  show 
her  how  he  loved  her. 

But  she  was  deaf  to  the  loving  words  that 
would  once  have  made  her  so  hap^^y,  and  only 
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just  before  she  died  she  looked  at  Tom  and 
smiled  and  said  '^My  boy  ;"  but  the  forgiveness 
for  which  he  so  longed  she  never  spoke. 

"I  don't  deserve  to  hear  it,"  said  the  poor 
felloAV  ;  "  it's  a  just  punishment  for  all  that  has 
gone  before  that  I  didn't  hear  it." 

And  when  he  spoke  in  this  way  and  looked 
so  wretched,  w^hat  could  old  Jinks  do  but  tell 
him  of  God's  loving  mercy  and  forgiveness, 
and  try  his  best  to  comfort  him  in  his  great 
sorrow  ? 

In  a  few  days  they  all  grew  quite  fond  of 
him.  Binkie  would  hardly  ever  leave  his  side, 
and  took  great  interest  in  his  leg — rather  in  his 
no  leg  ! 

"  Binkie  had  no  legs  once,"  he  wisely  re- 
marked, "  and  Binkie  went  to  the  seaside,  and 
his  legs  growed.  If  you  could  go  to  the  sea- 
side, soldier  Tom,  your  leg  p'raps  would  grow 
too  !" 

Of  course  poor  Tom  was  quite  homeless  now. 
He  had  a  small  pension,  and  upon  that  he 
meant  to  live  for  a  little  time,  and  then,  when 
he  got   his  wooden  leg,  which  lie  was  to  do 
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soon,  be  must  try  for  work  of  some  kind  or 
another. 

One  day  he  said  he  must  go  back  to  London. 

"  Why,"  said  old  Jinks,  ^'  what  have  you  to 
do  there  ?" 

"Nothing;  but  I've  been  here  long  enough 
imposing  upon  your  kindness." 

^^ Don't  talk  like  that,  Tom;  it's  what  our 
boy  would  have  liked,  that  you  should  have  his 
bedroom,  and  be  took  care  of  a  bit;  so  you're 
welcome  to  it  as  long  as  you  like." 

So  Tom  stayed  on,  and  September  came — a 
bright,  beautiful  September,  ^^hich  seemed  to 
bring  strength  and  life  to  the  poor,  maimed, 
young  soldier. 

Elsie  and  Binkie  were  in  a  great  state  of  ex- 
citement as  the  month  wore  on,  for  the  20th  of 
September  was  Miss  Minnie's  birthday,  and  she 
had  chosen  what  her  birthday  treat  was  to  be — 
a  feast  upon  the  lawn  to  the  school  children, 
tea  and  cake  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  games  in  the  servants'  hall  in  the  evening. 

"  Won't  it  be  nice  to  watch  you  all  playing  ?" 
said  the  little  girl  to  the  two  children. 
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'■'  Binkie  wishes  you  could  play,  Miss  Minnie; 
lie  would  like  you  to  be  blind  man !" 

And  Minnie  only  smiled  and  repeated,  ^'It 
will  be  very  nice  to  watch  you." 

Old  Jinks,  and  Mary,  and  Tom  were  of  course 
to  be  among  the  guests,  and  Pepper  and  Pom-= 
pey  received  a  special  invitation.  Minnie  had 
long  ago  made  the  monkey  a  little  red  cap,  and 
for  this  occasion  he  was  to  have  a  most  beauti- 
ful scarlet  jacket  all  embroidered  with  blue ; 
and  Mary  was  making  Pepper  a  scarlet  coat 
lest  he  should  be  jealous ;  he  was  getting  old 
too,  and  began  to  feel  the  cold  more  than  he 
had  done  in  his  young  days. 

Mr.  Reginald  was  in  London;  the  ball  had 
been  taken  out  of  his  arm,  and  he  was  quite 
well  and  strong,  and  longing  to  go  back  to  the 
war.  He  was  to  come  home  the  evening  before 
the  birthday  treat,  but  somehow  or  other  he 
did  not  come.  A  letter  to  his  mother  said  that 
he  was  unavoidably  detained,  but  he  would  cer- 
tainly be  home  the  next  evening  before  the  fun 
was  over. 

The  letter  said  something  else  too,  something 
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that  made  Mrs.  Gray  laugh  and  cry  by  turns  as 
she  read  it ;  and  then  she  ran  off  to  find  Mr. 
Grey  in  the  garden — actually  raUj  Lily  an- 
nounced to  Minnie;  it  was  such  an  odd  thing 
to  see  mother  run  like  a  child.  What  could  it 
all  mean  ? 

What  it  did  mean  they  were  told  the  next 
morning,  on  the  strictest  promise  of  secrecy. 
All  through  the  day  until  four  o'clock  Lily  ran 
about  like  a  little  wild  thing ;  and  Minnie,  who 
could  not  run,  poor  little  maiden  !  sang  as  she 
had  never  been  heard  to  sing  before  ;  she  was 
generally  so  very  still  and  quiet. 

Even  the  baby  seemed  to  catch  the  infection, 
and  was  more  frolicsome  and  troublesome  than 
usual. 

Old  Jinks  was  sorely  puzzled  at  a  message 
he  bad  received  from  Miss  Minnie.  Would  he 
take  the  piece  of  crape  off  his  hat  and  his  arm  ? 
and  would  Mary  put  on  her  nice  blue  dress  that 
she  used  to  wear  in  the  winter  ?  ^'  Miss  Minnie 
did  not  like  black,"  the  servant  who  brought 
the  message  said ;  "  it  was  so  ugly." 

"I   should  like  to  please  Miss  Minnie,"  said 
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the  old  man,  '^but  good  though  she  is,  you  see 
she's  only  a  little  girl,  and  don't  understand 
things.  And  missus,  though  she  might  not 
notice  the  crape  off  my  arm,  would  think  it 
very  odd  to  see  Mary  in  a  blue  dress." 

"  'Twas  missus  herself  as  gave  me  the  mes- 
sage," said  the  girl ;  and  of  course  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  obey,  and  Mary,  sorely 
against  her  will,  put  on  the  pretty  bright  blue 
dress. 

At  four  o'clock  the  feast  began.  Miss  Minnie's 
couch  drawn  up  near  the  long  table  ^vhere  the 
children  sat,  and  Lily  waiting  upon  every  one, 
and  Master  Bertie  (the  baby)  toddling  about 
with  a  basket  of  cake  and  feeding  Pompey  and 
Pepper,  who  in  their  scarlet  coats  sat  side  by 
side  upon  the  lawn,  evidently  feeling  that  in 
such  clothes  they  must  behave  themselves  like 
gentlemen. 

"Do  you  remember,  Jinks,"  said  Mr.  Grey, 
"that  New  Year's  evening,  more  than  three 
years  ago,  when  you  had  that  surprise  in  the 
hall  ?" 

Poor  old  fellow  !  of  course  he  did  remember 
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it;  lie  thouglit  lie  could  see  his  soldier-lad  now, 
standing  under  the  gas-lamp,  looking  so  briglit 
and  happy.  It  was  sucli  a  strange  question  for 
Mr.  Grey  to  ask  just  then. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  said;  "it  was  a  very  happy 
night." 

"  Perhaps  there  may  be  some  more  happy — " 
began  Mr.  Grrey;  but  his  wife  called  to  him 
from  the  other  side  of  the  table,  and  he  went 
away,  leaving  old  Jinks  more  bewildered  than 
ever. 

The  cake  was  all  gone,  the  sweet  autumn  day 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  the  games  in  the  serv- 
ants' hall  were  to  begin,  and  Miss  Minnie  called 
Binkie  to  her  side  and  said : 
•    "  Binkie,  can  you  keep  a  secret  ?" 

"  Yes,  I'se  keeping  one  now,"  answered  Binkie ; 
"you'se  going  to  have  a  booty  present,  Miss 
Minnie." 

It  did  not  look  hopeful,  but  that  could  not 
be  helped. 

"  I  want  you  to  carry  this  flag,  Binkie ;  and 
Mr.  Beginald  is  coming  home  soon,  and — and — 
and  somebody — ^no,  nobody — I  mean  somebody, 
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Look  here,  Binkie !  What  you  have  to  do  is, 
when  Mr.  Keginald  comes  in,  to  wave  this  flag 
and  shout  as  loud  as  you  can,  Hip,  hip,  hip, 
hurrah !" 

"  I  will,"  said  Binkie,  and  proceeded  to  cheer 
lustily. 

"  Not  yet,  Binkie,  please,  not  yet ;  not  till 
they  come.     I  mean,  till  Mr.  Reginald  comes." 

Every  one  was  assembled  in  the  servants' 
hall,  and  the  smallest  boy  in  the  school  (and  of 
course  that  was  Binkie)  was  to  present  a  beauti- 
ful copy  of  Mrs.  Gatty's  "  Parables  from  Nature" 
to  Miss  Minnie.  So  up  he  trotted,  book  in  one 
hand,  flag  in  the  other,  and  made  his  best  bow, 
and  said  quite  gravely,  "Many  happy  'turns 
of  the  day.  Miss  Minnie."  And  of  course 
Miss  Minnie  had  to  say,  "  Thank  you  very 
much ;  it  is  a  beautiful  book."  And  then, 
when  this  little  ceremony  was  over,  the  games 
began. 

Blind-man's-buff  was  at  its  height.  Mary 
was  blindfolded,  when  the  sound  of  carriage- 
wheels  was  heard. 

"  It  may  be  too  much  for  them,  George,"  said 
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Mrs.  Grey  to  her  husband.  "  I  am  half -afraid 
of  it.  Mr.  Jinks,  Mary,  Mr.  Reginald  is  coming 
and  he's  not  coming  alone.  Can  you  bear  a 
great  joy  as  bravely  as  you  have  borne  a  great 
sorrow  V 

^'  Hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah !"  shouted  Binkie  in 
ringing  tones ;  for  there  stood  Mr.  Reginald  in 
the  doorway,  and  he  was  not  alone ;  at  his  side 
was  a  tall,  slight,  boyish  figure  in  a  red  coat. 

And  Mary,  although  the  bandage  was  still 
before  her  eyes,  cried  in  a  trembling  voice : 

"  It  can't  be  Jim  ?" 

Yes,  it  was  Jim,  come  back  to  them  all  as 
from  the  grave. 

^^  Come  away  into  the  housekeeper's  room," 
said  Mrs.  Grrey,  after  such  kissing  and  hugging 
as  never  was  known.  And  they  all  went — old 
Jinks,  and  Mary,  and  Elsie,  and  Binkie,  to  say 
nothing  of  Pepper  and  Pompey ;  and  then  they 
all  hugged  and  kissed  each  other  again;  and 
Binkie  waved  his  flag  and  shouted,  ^'Hip,  hip, 
hurrah  !"  And  at  last  old  Jinks  said,  "  Where's 
Tom  ?"  And  Elsie  went  out  and  brought  Tom 
in;  and  oh,  how  the  two  soldier-boys   grasped 
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each  other's  hands ;  but  they  neither  of  them 
spoke ;  in  fact,  the  funniest  thing  about  that 
whole  happy  meeting  was  that  no  one  did  speak 
for  a  long  time ;  Binkie's  cheers,  and  Pepper's 
bark,  and  Pompey's  chatter  were  the  only  sounds 
to  be  heard. 

It  was  not  until  after  all  the  other  guests  had 
gone  away  that  the  lodge  party  assembled  in 
the  library,  and  Jim  told  his  story,  or  rather  a 
part  of  it.  It  was  too  long  to  tell  that  night, 
and  Jim  is  going  to  ^\aite  it  down  some  day  and 
have  it  printed,  and  then,  my  young  friends, 
perhaps  you  may  read  it  for  yourselves.  It 
would  take  another  whole  book  to  tell  you 
about  his  adventures ;  only  this  much  you  must 
know;  as  the  Zulus  were  assegaing  Jim,  an 
officer  passed  on  a  horse,  and  they  turned  from 
the  soldier-lad  to  attack  him. 

How  Jim  lived  for  the  next  two  days  he 
never  knew.  He  was  left  for  dead  by  the  hill- 
side, and  then  he  awoke  from  that  deadly 
swoon  to  find  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  Zulu 
camp. 

An  old  woman  nursed  him  back  to  life,  then 
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he  had  a  number  of  adventures,  which  will  all 
appear  when  his  book  comes  out.  And  here  he 
was  at  home,  with  all  he  loved  best  on  earth, 
except  his  uncle,  who  was  expected  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  the  joy  and  happiness  of  it  all  no 
words  can  tell. 

The  next  Sunday  in  church  the  soldier-boy 
gave  humble  and  hearty  thanks  for  God's  great 
mercy  in  bringing  him  safe  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  And  old  Jinks,  and  Mary,  and 
Elsie,  and  Binkie,  and  Tom,  and  the  whole  party 
from  "  the  House,"  were  there  to  join  in  those 
words  of  thanksgiving. 

'^I  did  thank  God,"  said  Binkie  on  the  way 
home,  "  'cause  He's  been  so  good  to  everybody." 

"  Do  you  remember,  my  dears,"  said  old  Jinks, 
when,  on  that  Sunday  evening,  a  merry,  happy 
party  sat  round  the  tea-table  in  the  cozy  little 
room  at  the  lodge,  "  do  you  remember,  more 
than  three  years  ago,  that  night  in  the  fog,  when 
Elsie  and  Binkie  came  to  us " 

"And  Pepper,"  put  in  Elsie. 

"  And  Pepper,"  continued  old  Jinks.  "  Do  you 
remember,  I  say,  how  I  told  you  that  there  were 
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more  sunny  days  than  dark  ones  to  be  counted 
up  in  our  lives  ?  We've  had  troubles,  my  chil- 
dren, great  troubles;  but  after  all,  if  we  'Count 
up  the  Sunny  Days,'  the  dark  ones  are  nowhere." 

They  were  all  very  silent ;  they  could  not 
speak  of  their  joy  and  thankfulness — ^it  was  too 
deep  for  words. 

Binkie,  while  old  Jinks  was  speaking,  had  got 
down  from  the  tea  table,  and,  to  fill  up  what 
seemed  to  him  an  awkward  pause,  he  took 
Pepper's  paw  in  one  hand  and  Pompey's  in  the 
other,  and  waving  them  both  in  the  air,  shouted 
with  all  his  might : 

"  Hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah  !" 


THE    END. 


FOUR  LITTLE  SIXES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TWO   HOMES    AND    TWO    PICTUEES. 

At  tlie  time  this  story  begins,  the  four  little 
ones  of  whose  lives  you  are  going  to  hear  a  very 
small  part  did  not  know  each  other  one  bit. 

They  were  very  near  neighbors,  but  in  London, 
you  know,  that  counts  for  nothing ;  you  may 
live  for  years  next  door  to  people,  and  never  as 
much  as  know  their  names,  even  although  they 
may  be  in  the  same  rank  of  life  as  yourself ;  and 
these  four  little  people  were  not  at  all  in  the 
same  rank  of  life  :  two  of  them  lived  in  a  grand 
square  in  a  large  house  with  a  great  many  beau- 
tiful rooms  in  it,  and  two  of  them  lived  in  one 
room,  an  attic  it  was,  which  looked  down  upon 
the  nursery  window  of  the  great  house. 

The  nursery  was  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
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and  looked  upon  a  yard  ;  and  beyond  tlie  yard 
was  a  quiet  street,  and  in  that  street  was  the 
bouse  with  the  attic  in  it,  of  which  you  will 
hear  more  by  and  by. 

It  would  take  a  great  many  pages  if  I  were 
to  write  down  all  the  things  that  were  to  be 
found  in  the  great  house — soft  carpets,  and 
beautiful  furniture  of  all  kinds,  and  mirrors, 
and  curiosities,  and  statues  and  pictures. 

You  shall  have  the  whole  catalooue  of  the 
attic  furniture ;  I  think  it  can  all  get  into  less 
than  two  lines  : 

One  bed,  one  table,  one  chair,  one  broken  jug 
and  basin,  two  pictures. 

In  the  nursery  there  were  a  great  many 
pictures,  but  there  were  two  about  which  I 
specially  want  to  tell  you  ;  one  was  a  most  beau- 
tiful engraving  called  "  Holy  Christmas  Night." 

It  represented  the  Saviour  of  the  world  borne 
by  angels  over  the  snow-clad  earth,  and  behind 
the  Sacred  Child  was  another  angel,  holding 
above  His  head  a  cross,  upon  which  the  shadow 
of  the  wintry  stars  fell  mth  a  calm  and  holy 
light. 
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The  other  picture  was  a  very  different  one; 
it  was  the  full-length  portrait  of  a  beautiful 
lady,  with  dark  hair  and  blue  eyes,  which  some- 
how or  another  seemed  to  follow  you  all  over 
the  room.  She  was  dressed  in  black  velvet,  and 
diamonds  shone  in  her  hair  and  round  her  white 
throat,  but  the  charm  of  the  whole  thing  was  in 
the  sweet  grave  smile  which  told  of  peace  and 
hope  that  did  not  seem  to  belong  to  earth. 

And  now  for  the  pictures  in  the  attic  :  they 
were  very  different,  and  yet  there  was  a  certain 
similarity  between  them,  and  each  in  some  way 
influenced  the  lives  of  the  four  little  ones  who 
are  to  be  introduced  to  you. 

One  was  a  rough-colored  print  of  the  Fii'st 
Christmas  Night ;  the  Holy  Child  lying  in  the 
manger,  His  arms  outstretched  as  though  He 
would  take  the  whole  world  into  His  embrace  ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  coarseness  of  drawing,  the 
face  was  very  sweet — you  could  hardly  choose 
but  to  love  it  as  you  looked  upon  it.  The  other 
picture  in  that  room  was  also  a  portrait — a 
photograph  on  glass  in  a  gilt  frame — faded  and 
old   and  worn  ;  it  was  almost  impossible  to  dis 
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tinguish  the  features,  but  you  could  see  that  the 
original  of  the  picture  must  have  been  a  young 
woman,  although  the  poor  thin  face  and  hands 
told  their  own  tale  of  sickness  and  of  suffering. 

There  is  no  need  to  say  anything  about  the 
two  Christmas  subjects — we  all  of  us  love  to 
look  upon  the  sweet  face  of  the  Infant  Saviour 
of  the  world,  love  to  do  so  most  of  all,  perhaps, 
when  the  shining  holly  wreathed  above  our 
pictures  tells  of  Christmas  joy,  while  the  blood- 
red  berries  cast  a  shadow  from  the  Cross  athwart 
the  birthday  of  the  Incarnate  God,  and  bid  us 
think  of  the  sacred  blood  which  Ho  came  to 
shed  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation. 

Those  two  portraits,  the  beautiful  painting  and 
the  old  photograph,  represenb  the  mothers  of  the 
children  of  whom  you  are  going  to  hear. 

It  is  an  October  evening,  dull  and  dreary 
everywhere^  the  leaves  all  gone  from  the  trees 
in  the  park,  the  rain  pattering  against  the 
nursery  window  and  the  attic  window  as  though 
it  never  meant  to  stop  —  we  will  go  up  to  the 
greatest  height  first,  and  visit  the  attic. 

It  is  lit  now  by  the  light  of  a  farthing  rush- 
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light,  and  at  tlie  table  are  sitting  two  little 
cliildreu,  a  boy  and  girl  of  six  years  old  ;  little 
pale  things  with  golden  hair  and  blue  eyes,  so 
like  each  other  that  you  cannot  doubt  for  an  in- 
stant that  they  are  twdns  ;  they  are  exactly  the 
same  height,  and  when  they  speak  their  voices 
sound  exactly  alike — you  can  hardly  tell  when 
one  ceases  and  the  other  begins. 

The  names  of  the  little  pair  are  Tom  and 
Mary  Woolcombe. 

They  are  at  their  tea  now,  Mary  pouring  it 
out,  and  helping  Tom  to  the  best  of  everything; 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  last  piece  of  butter  and  the 
last  scrap  of  sugar. 

Tom  seems  to  take  it  as  his  right ;  he  has 
always  been  used  to  it ;  he  is  smiling  and  looking 
very  hapjDy,  but  Mary  is  as  grave  as  a  little 
judge,  and  does  not  seem  to  care  about  finishing 
the  piece  of  very  dry  bread  that  she  holds  in 
her  hand. 

"  Mary,  when  wall  father  come  home  V  said 
the  boy  at  last. 

The  girl  sighed  an  unchildish  kind  of  sigh, 
and  answered,    ^'  I  don't  know,  dear  ;   he  sent  a 
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letter  to  Mrs.  Terry  this  morning,  and  lie  says 
he  can't  get  no  work,  and  he'll  try  and  send  some 
money  on  Saturday  ;  and  till  he  does,  Tom,  we 
can't  have  no  more  butter  nor  sugar." 

"Can't  we?"  said  Tom,  sighing  in  his  turn  ; 
"  w^hat  shall  w^e  do  ?" 

"  Do  without  it ;  there's  only  sixpence  left, 
and  we  must  make  that  last  until  Saturday ;  to- 
day is  Thursday." 

"  Sixpence  is  a  lot,  isn't  it,  Mary  ?" 

"Not  much  to  buy  things  with,  dear,"  an- 
swered the  poor  little  housekeeper;  "  very  little 
for  two  days." 

,  There  is  a  minute's  silence,  and  then   Tom 
begins  again. 

"  Mary,  why  did  mother  go  away  ?" 

"  Because  God  took  her,  Tom." 

"  But  why  did  He  take  her,  and  leave  us  so 
misahle^  so  very,  very  misahle  .^" 

"  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  be  misahle,  dear, 
'cause  you  see  she's  happy.  Her  cough  was  so 
bad,  Tom,  and  it  hurt  her  so  much;  and  now 
she  hasn't  none  pain,  and  she  never  feels  the 
cold,  and  —  and,    Tom,  dear,  you    know    she 
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told  US  to  be  good,  and  to  come  to  her  some 
day,"  and  Mary's  eyes  fell  upon  the  faded  picture, 
and  she  rubbed  her  little  hand  across  her  face^ 
so  that  Tom  might  not  see  the  tears  that  were 
trickling  down  her  cheeks. 

She  had  always  been  the  more  forward  of  the 
two,  a  little  woman  while  her  brother  was  a 
baby. 

"  You'll  be  good  to  little  Tom,"  her  mother 
had  said  to  her  only  the  day  before  she  died, 
and  Mary  looked  upon  her  twin  brother  as  a 
most  solemn  charge,  always  to  be  her  first 
thouo;ht. 

Six  months  had  passed  since  the  day  when 
God  took  the  suffering  woman  a\vay,  and  John 
Wool  combe  and  his  children  had  to  begin  their 
lives  without  that  gentle  presence  in  their  poor 
home. 

The  summer  had  been  an  unusually  bad  one 
for  work ;  Woolcombe  had  often  to  go  many 
miles  to  seek  it,  and  to  be  away  for  days  at  a 
time ;  he  loved  his  twins  dearly,  but  he  could 
not  take  them  about  with  him,  so  he  moved 
them  up  into  an  attic  of  the  house  where  he 
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and  liis  wife  had  lived  all  the  years  of  their 
married  life,  and  where  they  had  once  occupied 
two  rooms,  so  comfortably  furnished  that  they 
had  been  the  envy  of  their  neighbors.  The 
long  illness  and  its  consequent  expenses  had 
been  more  than  John  Woolcombe  could  afford, 
and  now  the  attic  with  its  scanty  belongings 
was  all  that  was  left  him.  Old  Mrs.  Terry 
downstairs  "did"'  for  the  tmns,  bat  she  was  old 
and  deaf,  and  a  little  crabbed,  and  the  father 
had  thought  that  Mary  and  Tom  would  get  on 
better  if  they  were  a  good  deal  left  to  them- 
selves. "  Mary's  such  a  sensible  little  maid,"  he 
said  ;  "  she's  like  a  mother  to  the  boy  ;  I  know 
she'll  mind  him  for  her  sake  as  is  gone." 

^^  Don't  cry,  Mary,"  said  Tom,  when  the  tears 
that  would  not  be  repressed  grew  into  very 
audible  sobs ;  "why  do  you  cry  ?" 

"  'Cause  of  the  butter  and  the  sugar,  Tom ; 
'cause  you  won't  like  your  breakfasses  and  your 
teases  without  them." 

"  No,  I  shan't,"  answered  Tom ;  "  I  must  have 
my  butter  and  sugar." 

"  P'raps  I  might  run  a  little  errand  for  Mrs. 
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Terry,  Tom;  fetch  home  her  mangling — she  do 
sometimes  have  it  fetched  on  Fridays,  and  then 
I'll  have  a  penny,  and  buy  you  some  sugar,  and 
you'll  try  and  do  without  the  butter,  dear, 
won't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  I'll  try  ;  but  you'll  get  some  for  Sun- 
day— won't  you,  Mary  ?" 

^'  I  hope  so ;  I  hope  father  will  send  the 
money  on  Saturday,  or  p'raps  he'll  come  hisself  ; 
won't  that  be  beautiful,  Tom  ?" 

Tom  did  not  answer.  He  had  taken  himself 
to  the  window,  and  was  looking  down  with 
eager  eyes  into  the  nursery  of  the  great  house 
opposite. 

"  Two  cakes,"  he  said ;  "  and  oh,  such  beauty 
sugar." 

"  Where,  my  dear  ?"  asked  Mary,  who  in  her 
old-fashioned  way  was  washing  up  the  tea  things. 

"In  the  room  where  the  little  lady  and  gentle- 
man lives.  Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear  !  why  wasn't  we 
little  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Mary;  and  why 
haven't  we  two  cakes,  and  ever  so  much  sugar  ?" 

"  I  don't  know^,  dear  ;  I  s'pose  'cause  God  did 
liot    make   us   borned   ladies  and  gentlemen," 
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There  was  a  great  deal  more  in  Mary's  mind 
tliah  she  could  say — this  was  what  she  was 
thinking,  trying  to  call  to  mind  the  exact  w^ords 
her  mother  had  used  when  one  day  she  had 
spoken  to  her  little  ones  of  that  Christmas 
picture. 

"My  darlings,"  she  had  said,  "because  of  the 
Holy  Child  in  the  manger,  because  all  through 
His  life  He  was  poor,  you'll  never  be  envious 
or  jealous  of  those  who  are  better  off  than  you 
are;  Christmas  brought  happiness  to  all  the 
world,  and  it  teaches  us  all  how  to  bear  things." 

"  There's  a  whole  cake  left,"  cried  Tom ; 
"they've  had  enough  to  eat,  and  I'se  so  hungry," 
and  the  poor  little  fellow  put  his  head  upon  his 
hands  and  cried  bitterly. 

Then  Mary  w^ent  up  to  him,  and  w^ound  her 
little  arms  round  him,  and  told  him  she  would 
try  and  get  him  a  cake  next  day,  if  only  she 
could  do  the  errand  for  Mrs.  Terry  ;  "  a  half- 
penny cake  and  a  ha'porth  of  sugar,  dear,"  she 
said ;  "  you'll  like  that,  won't  you  ?" 

But  Tom  was  not  to  be  pacified — "  A  half- 
penny cake,"  he  said  with  a  kind  of  sneer;  "that 
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ain't  half  big  enough — why  should  them  little 
children  have  all  they  wants,  and  w^e  has  nothing?" 

Mary  drew  her  poor  little  discontented  brother 
yet  more  lovingly  into  her  arms.  "Tom,"  she 
said,  ^'they  hasn't  quite  everything  they  wants 
—they  hasn't  got  a  mother ;  the  beautiful  lady 
in  the  picture  that  we  sees  sometimes  when  the 
window  is  open  very  wdde  is  where  oivr  mother 
is." 

"Is  she?"  answered  Tom  eagerly;  "then 
p'raps  our  mother  w^ill  tell  her  how  poor  and 
hungry  w^e  is,  and  p'raps  the  little  lady  and 
gentleman  will  send  us  a  cake  some  day." 

"P'raps  they  will,  dear,"  and  Mary  went  on 
rocking  Tom  as  though  he  were  a  baby,  and  at 
last  he  fell  fast  asleep.  She  laid  him  gently  on 
the  bed,  and  knelt  down  and  said  her  simple 
evening  prayers,  and  then  she  too  slept ;  and 
her  waking  thoughts  were  of  her  mother,  and  in 
her  dreams  she  murmured  "'Cause  of  Christmas 
we  must  be  happy  and  good." 
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CHAPTEE  11. 

WE   MUST   SEE    THE    SOLDIERS   COME   HOME. 

Yes,  it  was  quite  true  the  ricli  little  boy  and 
girl  in  the  nursery  (whose  names,  by  the  way, 
were  Marmaduke  and  Margaret  Ansten,  always 
called  Duke  and  Daisy)  had  all  that  they  could 
possibly  wish  for,  all  the  toys  and  the  clothes 
and  the  food  that  are  the  luxuries  of  a  child's 
life,  and  yet  Mary  was  right  when  she  said 
they  had  not  everything  they  wanted,  they  had 
no  mother;  the  lady  of  the  beautiful  23icture 
and  the  poor  laborer's  vdi^  had  died  within  one 
shoi-t  week  of  each  other. 

And  on  that  gloomy  October  day,  while  Tom 
was  eating  the  last  bit  of  butter  and  the  last 
scrap  of  sugar  in  the  attic,  Duke  and  Daisy,  with 
the  two  cakes  upon  the  nursery  table^  were  not 
looking  very  bright  nor  happy. 

They  were  a  sweet  little  pair,  that  boy  and 
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girl,  with  reddish-brown  hair,  and  deep  brown 
eyes  and  rosy  cheeks;  both  of  them  were  ex- 
actly alike,  for  they  also  were  twins,  and  Daisy 
was  in  her  way  just  as  precocious  as  Mary,  and 
took  the  lead  in  everything,  while  Duke  looked 
up  to  her  with  a  kind  of  reverential  awe  and 
Avonder. 

She  was  two  inches  taller  than  he  was ;  every 
one  always  thought  she  must  be  at  least  a  year 
his  senior,  and  he  had  got  into  the  habit  of  say- 
ing, "  You're  the  biggest,  Daisy ;  you  must  do 
the  biggest  things."  Which,  literally  inter- 
preted, meant,  "  You  must  take  the  lead  in  all 
mischief,  and  bear  all  the  punishments." 

Their  father  was  away  from  home  when  we 
first  saw  them ;  he  had  gone  out  to  Egypt  with 
his  regiment  just  two  months  after  his  wife's 
death. 

He  had  intended  leaving  the  army  and  taking 
a  house  in  the  country,  and  devoting  himself  to 
his  children;  but  he  was  a  brave  soldier,  and 
when  the  first  rumor  of  war  came  to  Eno^land 
he  volunteered  to  go  to  the  East  and  fight  for 
his  queen  and  his  country. 
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He  only  liad  a  day's  notice  to  hold  himself  in 
readiness  for  active  service,  and  one  bright  June 
morning  he  stood  by  the  side  of  his  children's 
little  beds,  and  bade  them  be  very  good,  and 
think  of  all  their  mother  had  taught  them,  and 
he  ordered  that  the  portrait  which  hung  in  his 
own  room  should  be  carried  upstairs  to  the 
nursery,  so  that  Duke  and  Daisy  might  see  it 
every  hour  of  every  day. 

Colonel  Ansten  had  very  few  relations — none 
to  whom  he  cared  to  intrust  his  children.  The 
old  nurse,  who  had  been  a  loyal  servant  in  his 
family  for  more  than  fifty  years,  would,  he 
thought,  be  his  darlings'  best  and  kindest 
guardian  during  his  absence ;  he  forgot  in  all 
the  huriy  of  his  departure  that  she  was  old  and 
deaf  and  rheumatic,  and,  in  spite  of  all  her  love 
for  the  twins,  likely  to  be  unreasonable  and 
exacting. 

"  Do  what  nurse  tells  you,  my  darlings,  and 
think  of  mother,  and  pray  that  I  may  come 
home  to  you  soon,"  had  been  the  father's  last 
words  to  his  children ;  and  for  one  week  they 
had  been  very   good  and  obedient,  but  for  a 
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great  many  weeks  now  they  had  been  very  mis- 
chievous and  troublesome,  and  nurse's  rheuma- 
tism had  been  Av^orse,  and  altogether  the  state  of 
things  in  the  nursery  was  not  satisfactory. 

"  Ob,  when  mil  father  come  home  V  said 
Daisy  with  a  sigh  ;  "  will  he  come  to-morrow,  do 
you  think,  nurse  ?" 

^^  No,  Miss  Daisy,  not  for  a  great  many  to- 
morrows. Your  pa  is  too  clever  and  too  good 
a  man  to  be  easily  spared  from  where  he  is. 
I'm  proud  to  think  I  held  him  in  my  arms 
when  he  was  just  one  hour  old ;  I  shall  never 
be  proud  to  think  that  either  of  you  are  my 
children." 

"But  we're  not  your  children,"  answered 
Duke  and  Daisy  in  one  breath  ;  "  we  are  fathers 
children,  father's  little  boy  and  girl,  and  no  one 
else's,  now  that  mother  has  gone  away." 

The  little  voices  sank  into  a  whisper  when 
they  talked  of  "  mother,"  and  nurse,  being  deaf, 
did  not  catch  what  they  said,  and  thought  they 
were  saying  something  rude  to  her. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  you  are  not  my  children — I 
wouldn't  have  you.     You  must  both  go  to  bed 
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half  an  hour  earlier  to-night  because  you  have 
been  so  rude.  Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear,  you  and  the 
rheumatics  together  will  be  the  death  of  me." 

"  I'm  soriy,  nurse,"  began  Duke ;  "  I  wish  I 
could  cure  your  pain,  but  indeed  we  were  not 
rude." 

"  I'd  like  to  be  the  death  of  her,"  said  Daisy 
in  a  loud  aside,  "  because  then  she'd  go  away, 
and  we  could  do  as  we  pleased." 

"  Oh,  Daisy,  please  don't ;  mother  would  not 
like  to  hear  you  talk  so." 

Then  Duke  retired  into  a  corner  and  began  a 
private  representation  of  Little  Jack  Horner, 
taking  out  a  piece  of  cake  which  he  had  put 
into  his  pocket,  and  pulling  out  the  plums  in  a 
very  theatrical  fashion. 

Jane,  the  little  under-nurse,  came  up  to  take 
away  the  tea  things,  and  old  nurse  took  out  her 
knitting  and  soon  fell  fast  asleep,  and  then 
Duke  and  Daisy  began  to  talk.  They  had  an 
idea  in  their  heads  which  must  be  carried  out. 
They  had  heard  somehow  or  another  that  the 
soldiers  were  coming  home  from  the  war ;  their 
father's  very  own  regiment  was  to  be  among 
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the  first  to  arrive,  but  Colonel  Ansten  was  not 
to  return  until  close  upon  Cliristmas;  lie  was 
making  laws  for  tlie  wicked  Egyptians,  Tims 
the  butler  had  told  them. 

Tims  and  the  cook  and  Jane  had  announced 
their  intention  of  oroins:  to  see  the  arrival  of  the 
troops  at  the  barracks,  and  the  children  were 
wild  to  accompany  one  or  the  other  of  them. 

l^urse  would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing ;  she 
could  not  take  them  herself,  she  said,  and  she 
would  not  allow  any  one  else  to  have  the  charge 
of  them ;  not  even  Tims,  who  was  a  most  proper 
and  sedate  personage. 

"You VI  be  taking  them  into  the  midst  of 
smallpox  and  measles  and  scarlet  fever  and 
everything  dreadfuL  Mr.  Tims,"  she  said ;  "  I 
couldn't  trust  them  into  your  care  ;  you  don't 
know  an  infectious  disease  when  you  see  it." 

Tims  mildly  remonstrated,  "  I  am  a  father 
myself,  nurse,  and  my  children  have  had  the 
measles." 

"  That's  nothing,  they've  not  had  every 
disease  ;  and  besides,  men  is  always  ignorant ; 
say  no  more,  Mn  Tims,  I  can't  allow  it."     Tims 
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retired  discomfited  to  the  lower  regions,  to  con- 
fide to  his  fellow-servants  that  nurse  was  *^  an 
old  dragon." 

Understand,  dear  children  who  read  this  little 
book,  that  she  wasn't  one  bit  of  a  dragon ;  if 
Tims  could  have  looked  into  her  heart  he  would 
have  seen  that  love  for  Duke  and  Daisy  filled 
every  corner  of  it;  but  the  '^ rheumatics''''  had 
made  the  poor  old  soul  nervous  and  irritable, 
and  unfit  to  have  the  care  of  the  somewhat 
unruly  little  pair. 

"Duke,"  said  Daisy,  calling  the  little  boy  out 
of  the  corner  w^here  he  w^as  eating  his  last  plum, 
"  we  tvill  go  and  see  the  soldiers  come  home  ; 
they  will  tell  us  all  about  father." 

"Nurse  won't  let  us,  Daisy,"  answered  the 
boy  with  tears  in  his  eyes ;  "  it's  no  good  to 
think  about  it — she  w^on't  trust  us  to  go  with 
Tims." 

"  Let  us  go  without  him." 

"  We  couldn't  do  that." 

"  Yes,  we  could  ;  the  little  boy  and  girl  in  the 
house  opposite  always  go  out  alone ;  they  fetch 
the  milk  every  morning  in  a  little  Jug  from  the 
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shop  round  the  corner,  and  they  are  not  as  tall 
as  we  are — nurse  said  so  one  day." 

"  We  have  never  fetched  the  milk,  Daisy,  and 
we  couldn't  go  further ;  w^e  should  not  know 
our  Avay.  I  dare  say  the  little  boy  and  girl  go 
to  other  places  besides  the  shop,  and  that  is 
why  they  are  not  lost.  Why  can  they  go  out 
alone  and  we  can't  ?" 

"  Because  they  are  poor,"  answered  Daisy  ; 
"  poor  little  children  are  allowed  to  do  anything 
they  like." 

"  I  wish  toe  were  poor." 

"  We  should  have  ragged  clothes,  and  nothing 
to  eat,  if  we  were." 

^'  That  wouldn't  matter  ;  nothing  would  matter 
if  we  might  only  go  to  see  the  soldiers  come 
home,  the  soldiers  who  have  seen  father,  w^ho 
saw  Black  Bess  shot  under  him  in  the  battle  ; 
oh,  Daisy,  w^ouldn't  it  be  grand  to  hear  about?" 

"I  should  just  think  it  would." 

'^  Well,  we  can't  be  poor,  I  suppose,  but  can't 
w^e  be  anything  else  ?" 

"  No,  nothing,  only  if  we  could  grow  taller,  as 
tall   as   Harry  Lennox   next   door,  w^ho  w^ears 
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jackets ;  lie  goes  out  aloDe  ;  I  have  seen  Mm 
walking  in  the  park,  in  a  tall  hat,  and  carrying 
a  little  stick." 

Duke  looked  thoughtful  for  a  minute. 

"  How  can  we  make  ourselves  grow,  Daisy  ; 
is  there  no  way  of  doing  it  V 

"I  don't  think  there  is,  Duke,  dear  ;  but  I'll 
think  about  it ;  wait  a  minute,  though — I  have 
thouo^ht  of  somethino^." 

A  grunt,  anil  ''  Oii,  my  poor  leg,"  from  nurse, 
M^ho  had  suddenly  roused  up  from  her  nap,  and 
the  indisputable  command : 

"  Master  Duke,  Miss  Daisy,  it  is  your  bed- 
time." 

"  Never  mind,"  whispered  Daisy  to  her 
brother  encouragingly,  ^'I'll  tell  you  about  it  all 
when  we  are  in  bed." 

Another  half-hour,  and  the  light  in  the  night- 
nursery  was  out,  and  nurse,/  leaving  the  door 
between  the  two  rooms  open,  returned  to  her 
knitting  or  her  slumbers. 

Once  she  started  up,  thinking  she  heard  a 
sound  of  voices  ;  she  went  to  the  door  and  lis- 
tened for  a  minute,  but  all  was  quite  still. 
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"It  was  my  fancy,"  she  murmured;  ^^  I  tliink 
I  am  growing  old  and  fanciful.  I  hope  I  ain't 
cross  to  those  darlings,  although  they  are  a 
handful  sometimes ;  I'd  lay  down  my  life  for 
either  of  them  any  day." 

"Duke,"  said  Daisy  from  under  the  bedclothes, 
"  I  know"  of  some  growing  stuff." 

Diike  sat  np  in  his  little  bed  so  that  he  might 
hear  his  sister  better  from  her  distant  corner. 

*'  You  know  Jane's  hair  is  very  short  ?" 

"Of  coarse  I  do." 

"  She  bought  some  stuff  at  the  chemist's  the 
other  day  to  make  it  grow  in  two  nights." 

Daisy  by  this  time  had  also  sat  up  in  bed  and 
was  talking  in  eager,  excited  tones ;  no  wonder 
poor  old  nurse  had  fancied  she  heard  voices. 

"  But  our  hair  is  long  enough — at  least  yours 
is,  and  mine  has  to  be  cut,"  answered  Duke. 

^'  I  know  that,  but  growing  stuff  is  growing 
stuff;  we  grow  up  just  like  the  trees  and  the 
flowers;  the  gardener  at  Harrowfield  told  me 
once  not  to  pour  the  water  over  the  leaves,  but 
at  the  root — noAv  do  you  understand,  Puke  ? 
our  feet  are  our  roots," 
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"  Oil !"  said  Duke,  evidently  puzzled  at  the 
depth  of  the  argument. 

"Why  do  you  say  ^Oh!'  like  that?  We 
grow  up,  you  know  ;  we  must  grow  up  to  be  as 
high  as  father  is." 

"  You  will  never  be  as  high  as  he  is,"  an- 
swered Duke ;  "  you  would  be  a  giant  woman 
if  you  were.  I  mean  to  be  as  high  when  I'm  a 
man;  I  cloirt  suppose  I  can  be  before — can  I 
Daisy  r 

Daisy  meditated  for  an  instant,  and  it  was 
JQsi  during  this  pause  that  nurse  was  listening 
at  the  door,  and  returned  happy  and  unsuspect- 
ingly to  the  fire  and  her  armchair. 

"No,  you  don't  need  to  be  as  tall  as  that 
now,"  answered  Daisy;  "Harry  Lennox's  tall- 
ness  would  do  for  us;  we  could  go  out  alone 
then.  Perhaps,  Duke,  in  two  nights  we  might 
be  as  tall  as  that,  and  there  are  three  more  days 
before  the  soldiers  come  home;  they  can't  be 
here  until  Sunday,  Tims  says." 

"  But  how  are  we  to  do  it  ?  do  tell  me,"  cried 
poor  Duke  impatiently, 

"  Wait  just  a  minute  and  I'll  come  and  stand 
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by  your  bed  and  tell  you  all  about  it.  I  can 
find  my  way  all  right." 

Bump- bump-bump. 

"Do  take  care,  Daisy." 

"  It's  all  right,  only  I  went  against  a  chair 
and  knocked  my  knee ;  it  doesn't  matter ;  if  we 
are  to  be  tall  we  must  be  brave ;  here  I  am,  now 
then  listen,  Duke. 

"Jane  is  very  good-natured,  and  I  am  going 
to  ask  her  to  lend  me  her  growing  stuff,  and  we 
must  rub  it  into  our  feet  instead  of  into  our 
heads  like  she  does,  and  in  three  days  I  dare  say 
we  will  be  as  high  as  Harry  Lennox.'^ 

Duke  clapped  his  hands,  and  nurse  was  heard 
to  exclaim  ^'  that  the  wdnd  was  very  high,  and 
that  stupid  girl  had  not  put  the  pegs  into  the 
windows." 

"Hush,"  said  Daisy;  ^'  when  Jane  comes  in  to 
put  up  the  blinds  in  the  morning  I'll  ask  for  the 
bottle,  and  we  can  rub  while  she's  getting  the 
water  for  our  baths." 

"  Mother  w^ouldn't  mind  our  growing,  Daisy, 
would  she  ?"  asked  Duke 
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"  Not  if  we  grow  good,  and  of  course  we'll  be 
good  when  we  are  tall,  Duke ;  and  nurse 
won't  be  so  dicatoricd  to  us,  and  fatlier  will 
be  very  proud  of  us,  and  we'll  have  a  happy 
Christmas." 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

THE     GROWING    STUFF. 

Jane  was  young  and  good-natured,  a  simple 
country  girl,  almost  a  child  herself,  and  wlien 
she  was  asked  by  Daisy  to  bring  down  her 
"growing  stuff,"  she  cheerfidly  acceded  to  the 
request  without  so  much  as  asking  what  it  could 
possibly  be  wanted  for;  then  when  she  had 
given  it  into  Daisy's  hands  she  went  to  get  the 
hot  water  for  the  baths,  and  out  of  bed  jumped 
the  twins  and  proceeded  to  rub  the  soles  of 
their  feet  vigorously  with  the  very  nasty- 
smelling  liquid. 

"You  don't  do  it  half  hard  enough,  Duke/' 
said  Daisy,  seizing  one  of  her  brother's  feet  and 
rubbing  so  hard  that  poor  Duke  was  obliged  to 
cry  for  mercy. 

The  operation  was  over  at  last ;  Jane's  foot- 
step was  heard  upon  the  staircase,  and  the  bottle 
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was  put  upon  the  chimney -piece  ready  for  a 
future  occasion. 

The  children  were  quite  convinced  before 
evening  came  that  they  had  grown  very  much 
indeed. 

"  I'm  sure  my  knickerbockers  are  shorter  than 
they  were  yesterday,"  said  Duke. 

"  And  my  frock  does  not  come  down  nearly 
as  low  as  it  did,"  remarked  Daisy.  "  Oh,  that 
growing  stuff  is  beautiful ;  I  only  wonder  it 
does  not  make  Jane's  hair  grow  down  to  her 
feet.  I  wish  we  could  measure  ourselves  by 
the  side  of  the  poor  little  boy  and  girl  who  go 
for  the  milk.  I'm  certain  now  we  must  be  quite 
a  head  taller  than  they  are,  but  you  see  we  can't 
get  Si  portmiity  of  going  out." 

"  Perhaps  the  sun  will  shine  to-morrow,"  sug- 
gested Duke,  "and  then  we  might  go  out  and 
meet  Harry  Lennox,  and  see  how  much  higher 
we  have  to  get  before  we  can  go  to  see  the 
soldiers." 

Before  evening  came  both  the  children  were 
in  sad  disgrace ;  they  had  taken  a  veiy  black 
pencil  and  made  some  very  smudgy  marks  upon 
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the  pretty  nursery  paper.  They  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
measure  themselves  like  father  measured  them, 
and  just  see  how  much  they  really  did  grow 
during  the  day.  They  ^vere  at  it  every  hour, 
and  as  their  measurements  were  not  particularly 
exact,  sometimes  they  seemed  to  have  got 
shorter,  and  sometimes  taller,  and  they  worked 
themselves  into  a  perfect  fever  of  excitement, 
and  when  nurse  reproved  them  for  their 
naughtiness  they  both  of  them  answered  her 
as  they  ought  not  to  have  done. 

No  cake  for  tea,  and  a  whole  hour  earlier  to 
bed,  was  to  be  their  fate  that  night.  In  the 
gloaming  they  crouched  do\vn  on  the  rug  before 
the  fire  and  looked  up  at  their  mother's  sweet 
face  gazing  at  them  from  the  portrait  on  the 
wall,  and  they  talked  of  her  in  hushed  whispers, 
and  wished — oh,  so  much — ^that  she  could  come 
back  to  them. 

"  She  won't  be  here  at  Christmas,"  said  Duke, 
in  a  half-chokiog  voice;  "it  will  be  a  nasty 
Christmas  without  her." 

"Christmas  can  never   be   nasty,"   answered 
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Daisy,  "because  of  what  she  told  us  about  the 
picture,  Duke." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Because  of  Jesus  coming  to  teach  us  to  be 
goodc" 

"  And  what  did  she  say  about  the  angel 
and  the  Cross,  Daisy  ?  I  can't  quite  reco- 
member^ 

"  She  said  that  when  we  looked  at  the  Cross 
it  ought  to  teach  us  to  bear  things,  because  of 
all  Jesus  bore  for  us." 

Duke  raised  his  brown  eyes  to  his  sister's 
face  and  said,  "  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  bear 
being  little,  Daisy ;  do  you  think  we  ought  to 
bear  not  o-oino;  to  see  the  soldiers  V 

It  would  have  been  better  for  them  both  if 
Daisy  had  heeded  the  boy's  simple  words, 
and  told  him  that  she  thought  they  ought  to  be 
content  as  they  were,  not  wishing  for  what  it 
was  not  thouo:ht  rio-ht  for  them  to  have  ;  but 
she  was  only  a  little  girl,  and  rather  a  self-willed 
one,  so  she  answered : 

"  Oh,  no,  that's  not  what  mother  meant ;  she 
meant  that  we  ought  to  bear  pain  when  we  are 
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ill,  and  take  our  medicine  without  making  faces 
or  crying." 

"  Oh,"  said  Duke,  "  that's  all  right ;  then  you 
think  we  may  go  to  see  the  soldiers,  Daisy?" 

"  I'm  sure  we  may,  certain  sure,  if  we  can 
only  manage  it ;  father  would  have  been  sure 
to  take  us  if  he  had  been  at  home,  and  I  once 
heard  him  tell  nurse  he  would  not  have  us 
coddled,  so  we  are  only  doing  what  he  would 
like." 

"I  hope  it's  all  right,"  said  Duke  again. 

And  this  time  Daisy  answered  even  more 
authoritatively,  "  Of  course  it  is." 

When  nurse  went  into  the  night-nursery  to 
see  that  all  was  in  proper  order  for  the  children 
to  go  to  bed,  after  their  cakeless  tea,  she  was 
evidently  very  much  perturbed. 

Jane  was  called  in,  and  before  her  was  held 
the  bottle  of  "  growing  stuff." 

"  Who's  is  this  ?"  asked  nurse,  in  her  angriest 
voice. 

"  Mine,  if  you  please,  nurse." 

"  How  came  it  here  ?" 

"  I  brought  it  here,  please,  nurse,"  answered 
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Jane,  trembling,  and  yet  not  daring  to  implicate 
the  children. 

"  Then,  that  you  may  not  bring  such  rubbish 
into  Master  Duke's  and  Miss  Daisy's  room 
again,  and  that  you  may  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  using  it  yourself,  this  is  what  I  will 
do  with  it." 

And  from  the  nursery  the  twins  saw  the 
"  growing  stuff  "  poured  into  a  pail  which  stood 
near  their  bath,  and  the  bottle  put  into  nurse's 
capacious  pocket 

They  both  began  to  cry,  poor  things,  not  al- 
together, to  do  them  justice,  because  there  was 
no  longer  any  hope  of  their  being  tall  enough 
to  go  to  see  the  ariival  of  the  troops  from 
Egypt,  but  because  Jane  was  in  trouble  through 
their  fault. 

"  If  you  please,  nurse,"  began  Daisy,  "  it  was 
not  Jane's  fault." 

"  Will  you  be  quiet,  Miss  Daisy,  and  allow 
me  to  manag^e  Jane  V 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said,  nothing 
left  for  the  children  but  to  go  to  bed  and  say 
to  each  other : 
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"  We  can't  go  now ;  we  can't  get  any  taller." 

Duke  was  asleep  first,  so  fast  asleep  that  lie 
only  roused  up  for  a  minute,  and  said,  "Don't 
bother,"  when  Daisy  called  out  to  him,  and  then 
he  turned  round  and  went  to  sleep  again. 

"Duke,  dear,  I  think  I  know  how  we  can  be 
poor — I  mean,  how  we  can  pretend  to  be  poor." 

But  it  was  all  of  no  avail ;  it  was  pleasanter 
to  Duke  to  dream  of  the  soldiers  then  than  to 
plan  how  he  could  get  to  see  them. 

On  that  same  wet  day  the  poor  little  couple 
in  the  attic  w^ere  very  cold  and  miserable, 

Mary  had  earned  her  penny,  and  had  come 
home  with  a  pinch  of  sugar  and  a  cake  for 
Tom's  tea,  but  the  cake  was  very  hard,  and 
Tom  grumbled,  and  poor  little  Mary  cried  from 
sheer  disappointment. 

They  had  no  fire,  and  Mrs.  Terry  had  only 
just  enough  coals  to  keep  her  fire  alight  and 
boil  her  kettle  for  tea,  and  then  out  it  went,  and 
the  children  sat  in  the  gloomy  room,  talking  of 
father  and  mother,  and  wondering  w^hen  father 
would  come  home. 

Tom  looked  out  of  the  window   upon   the 
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bright  nursery,  but  the  blinds  were  quite  closely 
drawn  down,  only  the  firelight  flickered  upon 
them,  and  suggested  warmth  and  comfort,  and 
made  the  poor  little  man  wish  that  he  could  be 
a  gentleman. 

"  You  mustn't  say  that,  dear,  'cause  of  the 
picture,  and  what  mother  teached  us ;  and 
Christmas  will  come  soon,  Tom,  and  then  father 
will  be  home,  and  we'll  have  a  great  big  cake, 
and  oh!  such  a  fire;  only  we  must  be  goody 
and  learn  how  to  bear  things  fii^st." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WE    MUST    BE    POOR    LITTLE    CHILDREN. 

On  Saturday  morning,  that  was  the  next 
morning  after  the  sacrifice  of  the  ^'growing 
stuff,"  the  nursery  chimney  \vas  to  be  swept, 
and  the  children  were  to  breakfast  in  the 
library. 

Nurse's  rheumatism  was  very  bad  indeed,  she 
could  not  manage  the  long  staircase,  so  Jane  and 
Tims  were  to  look  after  the  twins,  whose  spirits 
were  exceedingly  revived ;  Daisy,  in  fact,  was 
brimful  of  importance  and  excitement. 

"  Wait  until  after  breakfast,"  she  ha<l  managed 
to  whisper  to  Duke,  "and  I'll  tell  you  some- 
thing very  grand." 

Down  they  went  into  the  library,  eager  for 
their  bread  and  milk,  but  no  milk  had  arrived  ; 
in  front  of  the  door  was  a  chalky-looking  stream, 
and  Tims  said,  '^  The  milk-cart  has  been  over- 
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turned,  and  a  great  many  little  children  in  the 
square  are  waiting  for  their  breakfasts." 

'^  We  can't  wait  for  ours,  can  we,  Duke  ?"  said 
Daisy. 

"  No,"  replied  Duke ;  "  we  are  very  hungry." 

"  You  must  wait  for  the  milk,  Master  Duke," 
remonstrated  Tims. 

"  No,  we  needn't,"  put  in  Daisy ;  "  we  can  get 
our  milk  from  the  corner  shop,  like  the  little 
boy  and  girl  do." 

Tims  looked  at  Jane,  as  much  as  to  say  that 
the  idea  was  a  brilliant  one. 

"  Well,  Jane,  suppose  you  take  a  jug,  and  go 
round  the  corner  and  get  a  quait." 

"  Let  us  come  too,  please  !"  pleaded  Daisy  ; 
"let  us  each  carry  a  little  jug,  and  bring  home 
our  own  milk.  Oh,  Tims,  dear  Tims,  do  let 
us  !" 

Tims  looked  doubtful ;  the  October  sun  was 
streaming  in  through  the  window  for  the  first 
time  for  many  days,  but  the  barometer  was  go- 
ing down  very  fast,  and  every  one  predicted 
that  there  must  be  rain  again  before  long  ;  the 
children  had  not  been  outside  the  door  for  a 
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whole  week,  and  Tims  in  Ms  secret  heart 
thought  it  would  be  rather  a  good  joke  to  out- 
wit "  the  dragon ;"  besides  this,  he  never  could 
refuse  any  request  of  Miss  Daisy's. 

"You  can't  go  without  hats  and  coats,"  he 
said. 

"  Jane  will  run  upstairs  and  get  our  hats,  and 
we  don't  want  anything  else  just  for  such  a  tiny 
little  way,  and  she'll  bring  down  our  very  own 
little  jugs,  and  we'll  bring  in  our  very  own 
breakfasts,  just  like  the  poor  children  do." 

Tims  yielded ;  Jane  went  upstairs  to  do 
Daisy's  bidding,  and  the  little  girl  turned  to 
Duke  and  said  with  an  air  of  impoiiance  : 

"  It's  a  great  jportuiiity  for  us,  Duke,  dear ; 
there's  nothing  left  for  us  but  to  be  poor  little 
children,  and  then  we  can  go  and  see  the  sol- 
diers by  ourselves." 

"  You  must  tell  me  how  to  do  it,"  answered 
Duke. 

"  Of  course  I  will ;  oh,  won't  it  be  fun." 

Jane  appeared  with  hats  and  jugs,  and  the 
party  started  off  through  the  back-door,  and  into 
the  street  where  Tom  and  Mary  lived. 
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It  was  only  about  twenty  yards  to  the  milk- 
sliop,  and  there  standing  at  the  door  was  little 
Mary,  carrying  away  her  "  ha'jDorth  "  of  milk. 

The  temptation  was  too  great  to  be  resisted  ; 
Daisy  felt  she  mtist  speak  to  her,  7nust  ask  her 
how  old  she  was,  and  how  old  her  brother  was, 
and  whether  they  were  afraid  of  losing  them- 
selves when  they  went  out  alone. 

Mary  looked  very  shy  when  she  was  first  ad- 
dressed— 

"Tom  and  me  is  just  the  same  age,"  she 
answered,  "  six  years  old ;  we's  twinses." 

Daisy  clapped  her  hands  with  delight. 

"  Twins  !"  she  exclaimed,  ^'  and  six  years  old 
— that's  just  like  Duke  and  me ;  why,  we're  Four 
Little  Sixes,  living  quite  near  each  other." 

"Yes,  miss,"  said  Mary,  dropping  a  little 
courtesy,  for  somehow  or  another  it  had  dawned 
upon  her  that  her  little  questioner  was  the  grand 
little  lady  who  lived  in  the  nursery  into  which 
Tom  so  liked  to  look. 

"And  I  suppose  you're  going  to  get  your 
bread  now ;  oh,  how  nice  it  must  be  to  go  out 
alone." 
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Mary  colored  crimson. 

"  I  ain't  going  to  get  no  bread  to-day,  miss." 

"Why  not r 

"'Cause  father's  money  won't  come  home 
until  to  night,  and  we  have  spent  all  we  had." 

Daisy  and  Duke  at  once  dived  into  their  re- 
spective pockets,  and  three  or  four  pence  were 
poured  into  Mary's  hands. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  miss,  so  much ;  I  can  buy 
Tom  a  little  loaf  and  a  little  cake." 

"  And  what  will  you  buy  for  yourself  ?" 

"  There's  a  crust  at  home  that  I  can  have, 
and  it  A\ill  be  so  nice  to  see  him  eat  his  cake." 

"  She's  a  good  little  girl,"  said  Daisy  to  Jane. 

"Have  you  got  a  mother?"  she  continued, 
addressing  Mary. 

"  No,  miss,"  and  there  were  tears  in  the  bright 
blue  eyes;  "God  took  my  mother  away  just 
after  He  took  yours  away ;  Mrs.  Terry  told  me 
about  it,  and  I  was  so  sorry." 

Daisy  was  silent  for  a  minute,  then  she  said : 

"  Where's  your  father  ?" 

"He's  away  at  work." 

"  And   our  father  is  a  soldier,  and  he's  away 
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at  the  war,  and  his  regiment  is  coming  home  to- 
morrow. It  will  be  beautiful  to  see  the  flags 
flying  and  to  hear  the  music.  They'll  come  to. 
the  barracks  in  the  park ;  do  you  know  your 
way  there  V 

"I  goes  there  most  days  with  Tom,  miss;  he 
do  like  it  so." 

"  Will  you  take  him  there  to-morrow  ?" 
"  We  always  goes  to  the  children's  service  at 
the  church,  Sunday  mornings,  miss,  and  we  takes 
a  walk  in  the  afternoon." 

"  It's  in  the  afternoon  the  soldiers  are  coming." 
^'  Then  we'll  go  and  see  them  come." 
"  Miss  Daisy,  Miss  Daisy,  you  must  come," 
said  Jane  entreatingly,  and  ^^  ith  a  last  lingering 
look  at  Mary,  and  a  pleasant  "Good-by,  little 
girl,"  Daisy  trotted  off  by  Duke's  side,  jug  in 
hand. 

The  milk  was  pronounced  the  very  best  the 
children  had  ever  tasted ;  Tims  was  more  than 
usually  conversational^  and  told  all  kinds  of 
news  about  the  home-coming  troops,  inflaming 
the  military  ardor  of  Duke  and  Daisy  to  the 
highest  pitche 
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"  Jane,"  said  Dais}^,  '^  if  we  are  sent  out  for  a 
walk  to-morrow  afternoon  will  you  take  us  to 
tlie  barracks  ?" 

"I  dursnt,  Miss  Daisy,  indeed  I  dursn't, 
'twould  be  more  than  my  place  is  wortb ;  nurse 
would  send  me  away,  and  I  couldn't  bear  to 
leave  you,  my  dears,  indeed  I  couldn't,"  and 
poor  Jane  put  her  apron  ud  to  her  eyes  to  wipe 
away  the  tears  that  would  come  at  the  very 
possibility  of  such  a  catastrophe. 

"  AVe  won't  ask  you  again,  Jane ;  we  couldn't 
let  you  go  away,  we  like  you  so  much,"  and 
Jane  smiled  and  said,  "  Thank  you,  Miss  Daisy ; 
you're  always  very  good." 

"  It  wasn't  my  fault  about  the  ^  growing  stuff,' " 
said  Daisy;  "I  wanted  to  tell  nurse  about  it, 
only  she  wouldn't  let  me." 

"It  doesn't  matter  a  bit,  miss ;  I'd  rather  she'd 
scolded  me  than  you." 

Whereupon  Daisy  ran  up  and  kissed  the  little 
maid  affectionately,  and  made  her  more  devoted 
to  her  than  ever. 

"  Now  then,  Duke,  come  and  sit  here  close  to 
me,  and  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say ;  I  thought 
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about  it  in  bed  last  night,  and  I  called  to  you, 
and  you  would  not  answer." 

^'I  was  asleep,  I  suppose." 

"  Yes,  you  were ;  boys  are  so  stupid,  they're 
always  asleep." 

"I'm  sure  they're  not,"  began  Duke  indig- 
nantly. 

"Well,  never  mind  about  it  now;  what  I 
have  to  say  is  vevj  2yortant  indeed.  We  7nust 
be  poor  children  to-morrow.  AVe  might  find 
those  other  little  children,  and  we  Four  Little 
Sixes  could  go  and  see  the  soldiers  together; 
and  if  any  one  asked  us  our  names  we  could  say 
^Four  Little  Sixes.'  I  think  it's  a  beautiful 
name — don't  you,  Duke  ?" 

"  It's  very  funny,"  answered  Duke ;  "  but  tell 
me  how  we  are  to  be  poor — we  have  no  poor 
clothes." 

"  I'll  manage  it  all.  I'll  put  on  the  old  black 
and  white  shawl  right  over  me,  and  I'll  bend 
down  my  hat,  and  I'll  button  your  greatcoat  be- 
hind, instead  of  in  front,  like  I  saw  a  boy  the 
other  day." 

"  It  won't  be  comforahlej''  said  Duke. 
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'^Oli,  you  mustn't  miad  that;  poor  children 
don't  think  about  being  comforahhy 

'-'  The  little  girl  this  morning  had  big  holes  in 
her  boots;  we  can't  have  holes  in  our  boots, 
Daisy,  unless  we  could  cut  them." 

Daisy  looked  perplexed  for  the  first  time. 

"  No,  I  don't  think  we  could  cut  them,"  she 
said ;  "  perhaps  people  won't  notice  our  boots. 
Oh,  Duke,  I  know  what  we'll  do;  we'll  walk 
into  a  gutter — there  are  sure  to  be  gutters,  be- 
cause of  all  the  rain — and  then,  when  they  are 
covered  with  mud,  nobody  will  see  whether 
they  are  old  or  new." 

Duke  was  enchanted  at  the  suggestion,  and 
wished  to-morrow  would  make  haste  and 
come. 

"When  Jane  goes  down  \vith  the  tea  things 
this  evening,  and  nurse  goes  to  sleep — she 
always  does  go  to  sleep — then  you  know  we'll 
have  a  refusal." 

"  What's  that?"  asked  Duke. 

"  You  stupid  boy,  not  to  know  what  a  refusal 
is ;  why,  it's  a  practice — like  the  little  Groughs 
had  last  Christmas,  before  they  acted  Cinderella," 
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"  That's  not  the  word,  Daisy ;  it  was  a  7'e- 
hurdle  tbey  had." 

'^AYell,  it's  all  the  same;  only  we  must  put 
on  our  poor  clothes,  and  just  see  how  we 
look." 

The  day  wore  on,  the  rain  came  pattering 
down  again,  Tom  and  Mary  looked  down  more 
eagerly  than  ever  into  the  comfortable  nursery 
out  of  their  cheerless  attic  ;  but  "  father's"  money 
had  arrived,  and  there  was  sugar  and  butter  for 
Tom's  tea,  and  the  cake  bought  out  of  Duke's 
and  Daisy's  pence  was  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  one  of  the  previous  day. 

The  boy  was  frantic  with  delight  at  the 
idea  of  going  to  see  the  soldiers,  and  when 
he  went  to  bed  he  said : 

"  Oh,  Mary,  if  we  could  but  have  cakes  every 
day,  and  a  nice  fire,  and  everything  we  wanted  !" 

And  Mary  answered,  as  she  had  often  answered 
before — "Mother  said,  because  of  the  picture 
and  of  Christmas,  we  must  try  to  bear  every- 
thing God  sends  us ;  and  we  must  be  patient, 
Tom,  even  if  we  are  cold  and  hungry." 

'^  I'll  try,"  said  Tom,  and  to  his  usual  evening 
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prayers  lie  added  the  words,  "Please,  God,  teach 
me  how  to  bear  things." 

The  rehearsal  in  the  little  Anstens'  nursery 
was  a  great  success.  Nurse  slept  calmly  through 
it  all,  and  Duke  and  Daisy  each  laughed  heartily 
at  the  appearance  presented  by  the  other. 

Daisy's  old  shawl,  which  she  had  begged  to 
wrap  her  dolls  in,  hung  loosely  around  her;  her 
hat  was  battered  down  over  her  face,  and  her 
bright  hair  was  pulled  down  over  her  eyes. 

Duke's  greatcoat,  put  on  hind  part  before, 
presented  a  grotesque  appearance,  but  would 
not  be  induced  to  button  behind ;  however,  that 
was  a  trifle,  and  the  children  agreed  that  when 
their  dandy  little  boots  were  covered  with  mud 
no  one  could  possibly  know  them. 

"  Not  even  the  Princess  of  Wales,"  said  Duke. 

It  happened  that,  just  a  year  before,  the 
twins  had  been  to  a  bazaar  with  their  father 
where  the  princess  had  a  stall.  She  knew  Colo- 
nel Ansten  very  well,  and  inquired  with  very 
kind  interest  about  his  wife,  and  kissed  the 
pretty  little  twins,  and  gave  them  each  a  box  of 
bonbons. 
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Once  since  that  time  slie  had  seen  them  in 
the  park  after  their  mother's  death,  and  she 
stopped  her  carriage  and  had  them  lifted  in, 
and  spoke  to  them  very  lovingly. 

There  was  just  a  fear  in  Daisy's  mind  lest  the 
princess,  who  was  always  supposed  to  remem- 
ber every  one,  might  penetrate  their  disguise. 

Just  before  bedtime  Daisy  found  Duke  look- 
ing earnestly  at  the  picture  of  the  child  Christ. 

^'  AVhat  are  you  looking  at,  Duke,  dear  ?"  she 
said. 

"  Only  at  the  picture,  Daisy ;  I  was  only 
thinking  ought  we  to  go  and  see  the  soldiers? 
wouldn't  it  be  rigliter  to  stay  at  home  and  bear 
the  dismwpointment  .^" 

"Of  course  not,"  answered  Daisy  crossly. 
"  Why  will  you  be  so  silly,  Duke  ?  You  know 
quite  well  that  if  father  had  been  at  home  he 
would  have  taken  us,  so  of  course  it's  right." 

Duke,  as  we  have  already  seen,  always  be- 
lieved what  Daisy  said  ;  she,  like  a  great  many 
people  older  and  wiser  than  herself,  had  deter- 
mined upon  having  her  own  will,  and  to  allow 
no  obstacle  to  come  in  the  way  of  it ;  so,  for  the 
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second  time,  she  was  cleaf  to  her  mother's  warn- 
ing voice,  deaf  to  a  voice  more  solemn  still — the 
voice  of  conscience. 

In  the  days  and  weeks  that  followed  many 
and  many  a  time  Daisy  remembered  her  darling 
little  Duke's  words — they  were  brought  back 
to  her  by  very  bitter  sorrow. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SEE    THE    CONQUERING    HEEO    COMES. 

Sunday  morning  came  witli  drizzling  rain^ 
In  many  a  churcli  thanksgivings  went  up  from 
many  a  heart  to  the  God  of  battles,  who  hiad 
brought  some  of  the  brave  troops  safely  liome 
from  Egypt,  covered  with  victory.  Sorrow,  too, 
there  must  have  been  for  those  ^vho  liad  fallen 
in  the  war ;  but  they  had  died  doing  their  duty, 
faithful  even  unto  death,  and  those  who 
mourned  them  could  not  but  feel  that  they  had 
reason  to  be  proud  of  their  valiant  deeds. 

Duke  and  Daisy  watched  the  little  brother 
and  sister  from  the  attic  start  for  the  children's 
service. 

^'  They  look  quite  nice  in  their  Sunday 
clotbes,"  said  Daisy  ;  "  nicer  than  we  shall  look, 
ever  so  much." 

^^  Their  boots  are  bad,"  remarked  Duke. 
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^'  Ah  !  yes,  but  you  see  tliey  needn't  go  into 
the  mud,  and  we  shall ;  I  dare  say  then  our 
boots  will  look  the  worst  of  the  two." 

"  They've  got  an  umbrella,  Daisy ;  what  shall 
we  do  if  it  rains  ?  Look  what  a  funny  little 
thing  it  is  !  Can  we  take  our  best  little  um- 
brellas that  nurse  bought  us,  and  that  we've 
never  used  yet  ?" 

"  No,  of  course  we  can't,  for  nurse  has  locked 
them  up  ;  and  besides,  they're  a  great  deal  too 
good.  I  don't  think  we  want  an  umbrella  at 
all;  those  two  Little  Sixes  never  use  one  on 
week-days ;  if  it  rains  very,  very  much  we'll 
take  the  carriage  one — it  has  a  great  big  slit  in 
it ;  father  said  before  he  went  away  that  we 
must  have  a  new  one." 

"  What  time  are  we  to  go,  Daisy  ?" 

"Directly  after  our  dinner.  Nurse's  sister  is 
coming  to  dine  with  her,  to  tell  her  about  her 
sick  girl,  and  she's  sure  to  take  her  into  her 
bedroom  to  talk  to  her,  because  she  never  will 
talk  about  her  before  us,  and  then  we  must  be 
very  quick  and  go." 

What  was  it  that  made  Duke  turn  and  look 
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at  his  motlier's  picture  with  such  a  mstful  look 
in  his  brown  eyes  ? 

Daisy  thought  of  that  look,  as  well  as  of 
Duke's  words,  in  the  sad  days  that  were  to 
come. 

They  had  to  dress  now  to  go  to  church ;  the 
weather  had  cleared  uj)  a  little,  and  the  church 
was  very  near,  so  nurse  thought  they  might 
venture. 

The  new  little  silk  umbrellas  were  taken  out 
of  their  hiding-place,  and  the  little  pair  started 
with  Jane. 

They  liked  going  to  church  very  much,  and 
were  always  very  good  children.  On  that 
Sunday,  however,  Jane  had  two  or  three  times 
to  rebuke  Daisy  for  inattentiveness,  and  Daisy 
looked  cross;  people  always  do  look  cross, 
somehow,  when  they  have  determined  upon 
doing  something  that  they  know  is  not  quite 
rio:ht. 

Well,  church  was  over,  and  dinner  was  over, 
and  the  slio^ht  drizzle  of  the  morninc^  had  turned 
into  steady,  drenching  rain. 

The  '^  Four  Little  Sixes  "  gazed  out  of  their 
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respective  windows  into  the  puddles  in  the 
streeto 

"  We  can't  go,  Tom,  dear,"  said  Mary  ;  "  you'd 
catch  your  death  of  cold." 

"  But  I  must  see  the  soldiers,  Mary,  indeed  I 
must." 

^'  It's  no  good,  dear ;  I  dare  say  they  won't 
come  in  this  bad  weather — they'll  be  afeard  of 
spoiling  their  smart  clothes ;  we'll  go  down  and 
see  Mrs.  Terry,  and  she's  got  a  big  bag  of 
peppermints,  that  her  daughter,  as  keeps  the 
sweety-shop  over  at  Bow,  brought  her." 

There  was  something  warming  in  the  thought 
of  peppermints  on  that  chilly  afternoon  :  Tom 
suggested  that  they  should  visit  Mrs.  Terry  at 
once. 

"Not  just  yet,  dear;  in  about  ten  minutes 
we'll  go." 

Meanwhile  nurse  and  her  sister  had  retired 
to  the  bedroom  to  have  their  talk  about  the 
sick  girl ;  Jane  had  received  permission  to  go 
out  with  cook,  and  Duke  and  Daisy  were 
dressed  up  ready  for  their  start. 

Downstairs  they  ran,  into  the  butler's  pantry, 
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in  a  corner  of  wbicli  they  found  the  large 
carria«:e  umbrella ;  then  out  throuo^h  the  back- 
yard,  and  after  a  considerable  amount  of  diffi- 
culty in  unlocking  the  door,  they  found  them- 
selves standing  in  the  street. 

^'Look,  look,  Mary,"  said  Tom  ;  "there's  the 
little  lady  and  gentleman  coming  out  all  by 
themselves;  and  oh  !  what  a  funny  umbrella; 
and  see,  they  are  waving  their  hands  for  us  to 
come  down." 

"Nonsense,  Tom,  'tain't  them;  but  yes,  it 
must  be ;  and  yet  they're  dressed  so  funny :  let 
us  go  and  see  what  they  want." 

"Come  and  show  us  the  way  to  the  park," 
said  Daisy,  when  the  little  boy  and  girl  ap- 
peared at  the  door. 

"  I'll  come  miss,  if  you  please,  but  I  couldn't 
bring  Tom ;  he  ain't  very  strong,  and  he'd  get 
wet." 

"Oh,  no,  he  wouldn't — at  least,  it  won't 
matter  if  he  does ;  ive  are  going ;  you  can  bring 
your  umbrella." 

"  I'm  afeard.  of  bringing  Tom,  miss. 

But  Tom  by  this  time  had  set  up  a  howl  that 
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echoed  through  the  quiet  street,  and  one  or  two 
people  rushed  to  their  doors  to  see  what  all  the 
noise  meant. 

Poor  little  Mary  looked  frightened. 

"  It  won't  hurt  him  a  bit/'  persisted  Daisy  ; 
"  do  make  haste." 

"I  will  go,  Mary,"  shouted  Tom.  "I  don't 
want  Mrs.  Terry's  peppermints ;  I  loill  go  to  see 
the  soldiers." 

So  Mary  ran  upstairs,  and  got  her  own  hat 
and  Tom's,  and  the  funny  little  umbrella  which 
Duke  had  noticed  in  the  morning,  which  was 
really  only  a  parasol,  and  the  Four  Little  Sixes, 
who  had  met  so  strangely,  took  their  way  to- 
ward the  park. 

It  was  a  long  distance  in  such  weather, 
through  streets  and  squares,  on  into  the  Knights- 
bridge  Road,  where  flags  drenched  with  rain 
were  flying  from  eveiy  window,  and  crowds 
waited,  unmindful  of  the  pelting  showers,  to 
welcome  the  soldiers  home. 

On  walked  the  children  fearlessly,  until  just 
at  the  park  gate  came  a  kind  of  rush  like  a 
great  surging  wave,  and  from  one  side  was  heard 
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the  tune  of  ^^Aulcl  Lang  Syne,"  and  from  the 
other  broke  forth  the  jubilant  strain,  "  See  the 
Conquering  Hero  Comes." 

Daisy  and  Duke,  bending  beneath  the  weight 
oE  the  huge  umbrella,  were  lifted  up  in  the 
amis  of  a  policeman,  while  Tom  and  Mary 
kept  as  near  them  as  they  could. 

"  Halloo,  little  ones,  what  do  you  want  here  ? 
who  are  you  V' 

"We  are  the  Four  Little  Sixes,"  answered 
Daisy,  in  trembling  tones. 

"  A  rum  little  lot,"  said  the  policeman.  '^  Go 
home,  my  dears,  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  put 
down  your  big  umbrella," 

"  Oh,  if  you  please,  let  us  ask  one  of  the  sol- 
diers how  father  is,"  said  Duke;  "father  is 
Colonel  Ansten,  and  Black  Bess  was  killed  in 
the  battle." 

No  one  heeded  his  words,  poor  little  man ; 
nearer  and  nearer  sounded  the  sweet  strains  of 
music,  louder  and  louder  came  the  steady  tramp 
of  the  horses. 

Nothing  to  be  heard  now  but  cheers  and 
words  of  welcome,  nothing  to  be  seen  by  the 
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four  little  ones  but  the  people  just  round  tliem ; 
not  the  smallest  glimpse  of  as  much  as  a  red 
coat  did  one  of  them  catch. 

The  soldiers  were  in  the  barrack  square  now, 
receiving  a  right  royal  welcome  ;  the  crowd  was 
dispersing,  the  rain  was  coming  down  more 
furiously  than  ever. 

'^  Duke,  Duke,  my  Duke,  where  are  you  V 
shouted  a  child's  voice,  just  outside  the  Alex- 
andra Hotel. 

There  was  no  answering  sound,  only  the  peo- 
ple standing  near  gathered  round  a  little  girl 
\Nit\  a  battered  hat  on  her  head,  and  a  torn 
shawl  wrapped  round  her,  and  oh  !  such  muddy 
boots,  to  say  nothing  of  muddy  legs,  and  asked 
her  who  she  wanted. 

"  Duke,  Duke !"  shrieked  the  frightened 
child. 

"  Who  is  Duke  ?  is  he  a  dog  ?" 

"My  brother,  my  own  brother;  I  brought 
him  out  to  see  the  soldiers,  and  now  I  have  lost 
him." 

Then  Daisy  turned  to  two  other  little  figures 
at  her  side. 
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"Where  is  he?''  she  said. 

"  Indeed,  miss,  I  don't  know,"  answered  Mary, 
sobbing  as  though  her  very  heart  would  break, 
and  holding  Tom  more  closely  to  her;  "I  seed 
the  little  gentleman  standing  by  me,  and  then 
there  was  a  pushing  and  a  scrambling,  and  when 
I  looked  asfain  he  was  o-one." 

Then  again  from  poor  Daisy's  lips  came  the 
plaintive  cry,  "Oh,  Duke,  my  Duke,  come  back 
to  me  !" 

But  no  Duke  came,  and  bit  by  bit,  between 
sobs,  and  tears,  and  cries  for  Duke,  the  poor 
child  told  her  tale. 

"We  are  the  Four  Little  Sixes,"  she  began. 

"Nonsense!  none  of  that,"  answered  the 
policeman.     "What's  your  fathers  name  ?" 

"  Colonel  Ansten." 

A  somewhat  derisive  laugh  from  the  crowd, 
then  Daisy  drew  herself  up  with  dignity,  and 
said : 

"My  father  is  Colonel  Ansten,  and  he  fought 
in  the  war,  and  he's  in  Egypt  now.  Duke  and 
I  came  out  to  see  the  soldiers ;  we  played  nurse 
a  trick,  and  put  on  our  old  clothes," 
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They  knew  it  was  true  then,  when  they  heard 
the  little  lady  speak,  and  they  did  not  laugh 
any  more,  but  were  kind  and  compassionate, 
only  some  of  them  could  not  resist  a  smile  when 
the  policeman  asked  what  Duke  was  like,  and 
she  answered,  "•  Exactly  like  me,  only  a  boy ; 
and  I  put  on  his  coat  hind-side  before,  to  make 
him  look  like  a  poor  child." 

A  gentleman  who  was  passing  in  his  carriage, 
seeing  the  commotion,  ordered  his  coachman  to 
stop,  and  hearing  Daisy's  story,  offered  to  drive 
her  home. 

She  resisted  stoutly ;  "  I  can't  go  home  with- 
out Duke,  indeed  I  can't,"  she  said, 

''  You  must,  my  child ;  Duke  will  soon  be 
found,  and  you  must  be  at  home  to  meet  him, 
and  look  after  him." 

She  was  pacified  for  an  instant,  and  got  into 
the  carriage,  and  then  her  grief  broke  forth 
afresh,  and  there  came  a  strange  jumble  of  words 
all  about  father  and  mother,  and  nurse  and 
Duke,  and  the  poor  little  children. 

They,  poor   things,  had  toddled  homeward 
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through  the  rain,  at  the  sight  of  the  grand  car- 


nage. 


Mrs.  Terry  had  not  heeded  their  absence,  and 
when  they  entered  her  room,  cold  and  drenched 
and  wretched,  she  did  not  stold  them  much : 
she  was  a  good-natured  old  soul,  and  she  listened 
to  their  account  of  themselves,  and  gave  them 
some  hot  tea,  and  sent  them  to  bed,  where  they 
both  sobbed  themselves  to  sleep  fi^oni  sheer 
weariness  and  excitement. 

Strange  to  say,  nurse  was  as  ignoiant  as  Mrs. 
Terry  of  the  absence  of  her  charges. 

Her  sister  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  her  about 
her  sick  daughter,  and  the  chances  of  getting 
her  into  a  convalescent  home ;  and  the  minutes 
passed  on,  and  grew,  as  minutes  have  a  little 
trick  of  doing,  into  a  whole  hour. 

She  thought  the  children  were  amusing  them- 
selves in  the  nursery,  as  they  usually  did  on 
wet  Sundays,  with  some  of  their  pretty  story- 
books; and  the  clock  was  Just  striking  four 
when  her  sister  said,  "Surely  there  is  something 
the  matter;  some  one  is  coming  up  the  staircase, 
and  it  sounds  as  if  a  child  was  sobbing  bitterly." 
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They  both  ran  to  the  door,  for  the  footsteps 
drew  nearer,  the  sounds  of  sorrow  louder. 

There  in  Tims'  arms,  her  long  hair  hanging 
all  wet  and  dank  over  the  old  shawl,  her  face 
as  white  as  a  sheet,  was  poor  Daisy. 

"My  darling,  my  darling !"  said  nurse, 
frightened  out  of  all  strictness;  "my  precious 
little  lady,  what  is  it  V 

And  poor  Daisy  could  only  say,  "Oh,  nurse, 
forgive  me ;  I  have  lost  Duke." 

She  was  taken  into  the  nursery,  and  un- 
dressed, put  into  her  little  bed,  and  nurse  sent 
for  the  doctor,  while  Tims  went  off  as  fast  as 
he  could  to  try  and  hear  some  tidings  of  Duke. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  he  came  back,  so 
long  that  Daisy's  weary  eyes  had  closed  in  sleep. 

Nurse  had  not  been  hard  upon  her;  she  was 
too  wretched  for  that,  poor  thing — too  self- 
reproachful  at  having  allowed  her  own  interests 
to  have  kept  her  from  the  children  for  so  long. 

The  little  fellow  had  been  found  by  a  soldier 
loiterino;  round  the  barracks. 

He  told  his  name,  and  lie  was  carried  into 
the  messroom  ;  and  when  he  said  he  had  come 
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out  to  see  tlie  soldiers,  and  to  hear  about  his 
father  and  Black  Bess,  they  treated  him  like  a 
little  hero,  took  off  his  dripping  coat,  and  lifted 
him  up  on  the  table  and  gave  him  three  cheers 
for  their  brave  colonel's  sake. 

"  Please  don't,"  he  said.  ^'  It  was  very  wicked ; 
it  wasn't  like  what  mother  and  the  picture 
taught  us :  let  me  go  and  look  for  Daisy." 

Of  course  they  did  not  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  The  same  soldier  who  had  found  him 
carried  him  home,  wrapped  up  in  one  of  the 
officers'  cloaks,  and  told  him  on  the  way  all  he 
knew  about  his  father. 

But  poor  Duke  was  too  cold  and  shivering 
to  care  much  for  anything,  and  when  he  got 
home  he  could  not  speak,  his  head  ached  so,  he 
said. 

The  doctor  when  he  saw  him  looked  grave, 
and  said  he  was  afraid  he  might  have  a  bad 
illness ;  he  must  be  kept  quite  quiet,  and  away 
from  his  sister ;  the  night-nursery  was  the  best 
place  for  him. 

So  a  room  downstairs  was  got  ready  for 
Daisy,   who   was   lifted  out   of   her   own  bed 
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about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  carried  down- 
stairs, half  awake,  half  asleep,  quite  reassured 
when  Jane  w^hispered  to  her  that  Master  Duke 
was  quite  safe,  and  sound  asleep  in  his  little  bed. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   HUSH    UPON    THE   HOUSE. 

Daisy  was  quite  well  and  bright  when  she 
awoke  next  morning ;  then  the  remembrance  of 
all  that  had  happened  the  day  before  came  to 
her,  and  she  was  somewhat  afraid  of  what 
nurse  would  say. 

Jane  came  into  the  room  looking  very  grave. 

"  Take  me  up  to  Duke  at  once,  Jane ;  I  want 
to  see  him." 

"  You  can't  see  him,  Miss  Daisy,  dear ;  the 
doctor  says  you  must  not." 

"•  Why,  is  he  ill  ?  has  he  got  the  measles  ?" 

"  No,  miss,  not  the  measles ;  but  he's  took  a 
chill  from  being  out  in  all  the  rain  yesterday, 
and  he's  very  feverish,  and  he's  very  ill.  Oh, 
Miss  Daisy,"  continued  the  poor  girl,  "how 
conld  you  do  it  T 

^'  I  don't  know.     I  wanted  to  see  the  soldiers. 
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and  so  did  Duke,  but  I  wanted  it  more  than  lie 
did ;  it  was  my  fault.  Jane,  Jane,  don't  say 
that  Duke  will  die  !" 

"  I  hope  he  won't,  my  dear ;  but  he's  very 
bad,  and  nurse  is  very  unhappy." 

"  And  I  mustn't  see  him  ?" 

^'  No,  Miss  Daisy  ;  I've  the  strictest  orders  to 
keep  you  downstairs.  Mrs.  Tims  is  coming  to 
take  care  of  you,  because  they  think  me  too 
young ;  not  that  I  don't  see  that  I  wouldn't 
have  done  my  duty  as  well  as  some  of  the  older 
ones." 

Jane  could  not  resist  this  hit  at  poor  old 
nurse. 

"  How  long  shall  I  have  to  stay  down  here 
without  seeing  Duke  ?" 

**I  can't  tell,  miss." 

"  Will  it  be  a  week,  do  you  think  ?" 

"Indeed  I  don't  know,  miss;  it  will  be  as 
long  as  the  doctor  thinks  right,  I  suppose." 

It  was  a  great  many  weeks  before  Daisy  saw 
her  brother  again.  Mrs.  Tims  came,  and  was 
installed  as  the  little  lady's  nurse,  and  Jane  was 
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sent  to  the  Idtchea  to  help  cook,  and  to  run  up 
and  down  stairs. 

Nurse  never  left  the  sick  room ;  poor  Daisy 
would  have  given  all  the  world  if  she  might 
have  spoken  just  a  few  words  to  her. 

Mrs.  Tims  was  very  kind,  but  she  was  a 
stranger  ;  she  did  not  love  Duke,  and  nurse  did. 
Daisy  in  her  sorrow  began  to  learn  how  well 
the  faithful  old  servant  had  loved  both  her 
little  charges. 

Every  day  things  grew  worse,  every  day 
every  one  about  poor  Daisy  looked  more  grave 
and  sorrowful.  Dr.  Berkeley  brought  another 
doctor,  and  the  child  watched  them  as  they 
walked  downstairs,  talking  very  gravely. 

"  Poor  Ansten,"  she  heard  Dr.  Berkeley  say  ; 
"  it  would  not  be  of  the  smallest  use  telegraph- 
ing to  him.  If  it  ends  as  we  fear  it  must  end, 
he  could  not  be  here  in  time ;  and  if  otherwise, 
which  I  hardly  think  it  possible,  there  would  be 
no  use  in  bringing  him  home — he  could  do  no 
good." 

Daisy  did  not  understand  what  all  this  meant, 
only  she  felt  it  was  something  very  bad. 
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A  great  liusli  fell  upon  tlie  house  that  day ; 
every  one  spoke  in  a  whls23er,  and  Tims'  coat- 
sleeve  Avas  forever  beins;  rubbed  across  his 
eyes  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  when  he  brought 
up  Daisy's  dinner  his  wife  said  to  him : 

"  Why,  Tims,  you  look  for  all  the  world  like 
a  chimney-sweep  !" 

Daisy  laughed  at  this,  but  Tims  did  not 
laugh  ;  on  the  contrary,  up  w^ent  the  coat-sleeve 
again,  and  Mrs.  Tims  drew  out  her  own  ample 
pocket-handkerchief,  first  gave  her  own  eyes  a 
rub,  and  then  passed  it  to  her  husband,  and 
bade  him  keep  it,  if  he  had  not  one  of  his  own, 
and  not  make  such  a  sight  of  himself. 

Tims  indignantly  replied  that  he  had  a 
pocket-handkerchief,  but  he  had  had  no  occasion 
to  use  it ;  his  eyes  were  irritable,  that  was  all, 
he  couldn't  think  why. 

Daisy  could  not  eat  her  dinner;  that  terrible 
hush  that  had  come  on  the  house  since  the 
doctor  w^ent  away  seemed  to  be  weighing  her 
down. 

She  remembered  that  there  had  been  silence 
very  like  this  the  day  God  took  her  mother 
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away,  and  she  felt  sure  that  now  Duke  was  to 
be  taken  from  her.  And  Duke  had  tried  to  do 
what  was  right  on  that  wet  Sunday  which 
seemed  such  ages  ago,  and  she  had  insisted  upon 
taking  him  out,  and  now  he  was  dying — dying 
before  Christmas  came. 

She  put  down  her  knife  and  fork  and  broke 
into  a  wail : 

"  Oh,  Duke,  Duke,  my  Duke  !  don't  die ;  or, 
if  you  must  die,  take  me  with  you,  for  I  cannot 
live  without  you." 

^'My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Tims,  "ask  God  to 
spare  your  dear  little  brother." 

"I  can't,  I  can't,  indeed  I  can't;  I  can  only 
think  of  my  Duke  going  away." 

It  was  no  use  to  reason  with  her,  poor  child. 
The  terrible  reality  of  what  life  without  her 
brother  would  be  had  come  to  her  then,  taking 
from  her  all  power,  bowing  her  down  with 
agony. 

Mrs.  Tims  did  not  attempt  to  comfort  her — 
in  fact,  poor  thing,  she  did  not  know  how  to  set 
about  it. 

The   first  burst  of  grief  was  over,  and  the 
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child  wandered  about  tlie  lonely  rooms,  and 
looked  out  of  the  window,  and  wondered 
whether  any  of  the  children  she  saw  had  a 
brother  as  ill  as  Duke  was.  When  it  was  get- 
ting dark  she  went  up  to  the  staircase  window, 
and  looked  out  upon  the  dull  back  street  where 
Tom  and  Mary  lived. 

She  wondered  how  they  were  getting  on — 
how  they  had  got  home  on  that  dreadful  Sun- 
day. 

She  had  spoken  about  them  once  or  twice  to 
Tims  and  Mrs.  Tims  and  Jane,  but  they  had 
silenced  her  at  once,  and  told  her  she  must  not 
talk  about  ^'  them  common  children." 

The  truth  was  that  there  was  an  idea  in  the 
house  that  the  poor  little  things  had  enticed 
Duke  and  Daisy  to  go  with  them  into  the  ]3ark, 
and  that  they  were  the  cause  of  all  this  trouble. 

Now,  as  Daisy  looked  out  of  the  window,  she 
saw  a  little  figure  go  in  and  out  of  the  house, 
and  she  discovered  that  it  was  Tom  ;  on  the 
last  occasion  on  which  he  went  in  he  earned  an 
egg  in  his  hand,  and  Daisy  wished  she  could  go 
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up  the  staircase  with  him  and  see  what  he  was 
going  to  do  with  it. 

Daisy  could  Dot  manage  this,  of  course :  shall 
we  follow  the  little  boy  upstairs,  and  learn  the 
history  of  the  egg  ? 

There  is  just  a  little  bit  of  light  from  the  fire 
as  he  opens  the  attic  door,  and  Mrs.  Terry  is 
there,  making  a  cup  of  tea,  and  Tom  exclaims : 

^'  Wait  a  minute,  please.  I  carried  a  parcel 
for  Mrs.  Hobbs  downstairs  to  the  baker's  shop, 
and  she  gave  me  twopence,  and  IVe  got  a  real 
beauty  new  egg  for  her  tea;  you'll  like  it,  won't 
you,  dear  ?"  and  little  Tom,  who  has  got  very 
manly  during  those  last  three  weeks,  goes  \\^  to 
the  side  of  the  bed  where  Mary  is  lying,  and 
through  the  little  room  sounds  a  sharp  hard 
cough,  and  the  child's  face  is  very  pinched  and 
thin. 

"  Dear  Tom,"  she  says,  "  you  are  so  good  to 
me,  but  do  have  the  egg  for  your  own  tea." 

''  No,  I  shan't ;  it's  for  you." 

"Half  of  it,  then." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  buyed  it  for  you,  Mary, 
indeed  I  did." 
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And  Mary  can  only  repeat,  "  You  are  very 
good  to  me,  Tom." 

The  tea  is  ready,  and  there  is  the  tiniest  scrap 
of  sugar  in  an  old  basin.  Tom  empties  it  into 
his  sister's  cup,  and  takes  it  up  to  her ;  the  ^gg 
is  boiled,  and  Mrs.  Terry  goes  downstairs,  and 
leaves  the  little  ones  to  themselves. 

That  wetting  in  the  park  had  laid  poor  little 
Mary  on  a  sick-bed. 

The  parish  doctor  had  been  called  in,  and 
said  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  her ;  her 
chest  was  very  delicate,  and  all  that  he  could 
advise  for  her  was  to  give  her  as  much  nourish- 
ment as  possible. 

John  Woolcombe  was  still  away,  doing  a 
little  work,  and  sending  home  as  much  as  he 
could  to  his  little  ones.  Old  Mrs.  Teny  had 
written  to  him  to  say  that  Mary  had  a  cold,  and 
he  wrote  a  loving  letter  to  his  darlings  in 
answer  to  it,  and  bade  them  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  do  as  mother  would  have  liked  them 
to  do,  and  he  promised  to  write  again  in  three 
days. 

Three  days  passed  away,  and  no  letter  came 
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— six,  and  tlien  there  arrived  a  missive  for  Mrs. 
Terry  written  in  an  unknown  hand. 

John  Woolcombe  had  fallen  from  a  scaffohl- 
ino^,  and  hurt  his  rioht  arm  very  much,  and 
otherwise  injured  himself ;  he  was  in  hospital, 
and  not  likely  to  be  out  until  after  Christmas. 

Good  old  Mrs.  Terry  did  not  tell  the  children 
about  this  letter. 

"  I've  three  pounds  in  the  savings  bank,"  she 
mused,  "  as  was  to  have  bought  me  some  warm 
flannels  and  a  winter  shawl,  but  it  must  go  to 
help  to  keep  them  poor  innocents  until  their 
father  comes  home  ;  if  he  can  pay  me  then,  I 
know  he  will,  and  if  he  can't — well,  'taint  lent 
to  him,  but  to  the  Lord." 

"  Tom,"  said  Mary,  eating  her  egg,  and  enjoy- 
ing it  thoroughly,  "oh,  Tom,  you  is  good  to  me." 

"  No,  I  isn't,"  answered  Tom. 

"  Yes,  you  is — it  would  make  mother  so  glad 
to  see  you ;  it's  what  the  picture  tells  us,  dear, 
to  be  good  to  every  one  because  of  all  Jesus  did 
for  us." 

Tom  never  much  liked  to  listen  to  these 
things,  so  he  turned  the  conversation  and  said  : 
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"  Mary,  tlie  little  gentleman's  awful  bad ; 
when  I  was  at  the  milk-sliop  a  lady  corned  in — 
the  cook,  I  think  Mrs.  Smith  said  she  was." 

"  Lady  Cook,"  suggested  Mary. 

"  Yes,  Lady  Gook ;  and  she  said,  ^  he  won't 
live  the  day,  dear  little  man — he'll  be  dead  be- 
fore  night.'" 

"  Tom,  dear,  shall  we  ask  God  not  to  let  him 
die  ?  The  little  lady  would  be  so  sorry  ;  don't 
you  mind  how  she  cried  when  he  was  lost  in  the 
crowd  ?" 

"Yes,  I  do,"  answered  Tom.  "I'd  like  to 
say  a  prayer  for  him  ;  and  God  is  sure  to  hear 
us.  I  dare  say  his  sister  loves  him,  just  like  you 
love  me,  Mary.  You  say  the  prayer,  and  I'll 
say  it  after  you." 

Mary  joined  her  poor  little  thin  hands,  and 
said,  and  Tom  repeated  after  her  : 

"  Please,  God,  don't  let  the  little  gentleman 
die,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


CHRISTMAS. 


Daisy  went  downstairs  from  the  staircase 
window  into  the  library,  to  have  her  tea  with 
Mrs.  Tims. 

There  was  the  same  hush  in  the  house  as 
there  had  been  all  day. 

Dr.  Berkeley  had  been  again  to  see  his  little 
patient,  and  all  he  had  said  as  he  went  out  was, 
"  There  is  not  the  smallest  chaDge." 

"Tims,  dear  Tims,"  said  Daisy,  when  she 
found  herself  alone  with  him  for  a  few  minutes, 
"  you  love  me  very  much,  don't  you  V 

"  Yes,  miss,  that  I  do." 

"Then,  Tims,  I  want  you  to  make  me  a  big 
favor,  indeed,  the  very  biggest  favor  I  ever 
asked  you  to  make  me." 

"  Oh,  dear,"  sighed   Tims,  "  she  wants  to  see 
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lier   brother,  and   I   know  they'll   never  allow 
that." 

Daisy  jumped  off  her  chair,  and  stood  before 
the  butler : 

''  Tims,  Duke  is  dying,  I  know  he  is." 
Tims'  coat  sleeve  went  up  to  his  eyes,  but  re- 
membering  his  wife's  rebuke,  he  took  out  his 
pocket-handkerchief. 

'^Tims,  why  don't  you  speak?" 
"Because  I  don't  know  what  to  say,  miss." 
"  You  needn't  say  it,  Tims.  I  know  Duke  is 
going  away,  but  I  want  to  ask  God  to  give  him 
back  to  me,  for  1  can't  live  without  him  ;  and  I 
killed  him,  taking  him  out  in  the  cold.  He 
didn't  want  to  go,  Tims  ;  he  thought  mother 
would  not  like  it,  and  /  made  him  go.  He 
looked  at  mother  and  the  picture,  and  he  said, 
'  AVouldn't  it  be  righter  not  to  go  and  see  the 
soldiers,  Daisy?'  and  I  want  to  go  up  into  the 
nursery,  and  say  my  prayers  there.  I  know 
God  is  everywhere,  Tims ;  but  oh,  if  I  might 
say  them  there,  where  mother  and  the  picture 
are,  I  should  be  so  glad.  Oh,  Tims,  dear  Tims, 
please  don't  say  no  !" 
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"'Tain't  infectious,"  said  Tims,  aside;  "the 
doctor  said  it  wasn't — it's  rheumatic  fever — and 
it's  only  because  of  the  noise,  and  because  the 
poor  darling  is  a  l>it  rampageous,  that  they 
won't  let  her  go  upstairs."  Then  he  turned  to 
Daisy ;  "  Miss  Daisy,"  he  said,  '^if  you'll  promise 
not  to  speak  one  word,  I'll  carry  you  up  in  my 
arms,  and  wait  for  you,  and  bring  you  down 
again." 

"T  promise,  Tims  ;  please  take  me  at  once." 

Oh,  how  the  poor  little  heart  beat  as  Tims 
carried  Daisy  very  carefully  and  tenderly  into 
the  nursery,  which  she  had  not  entered  since 
that  Sunday  when  she  dressed  Duke  and  herself 
up  as  poor  little  children. 

There  was  a  dim  lamp  burning  on  the  table, 
on  which  were  some  bottles  and  a  bunch  of 
grapes ;  the  door  leading  into  the  night-nursery 
was  closed. 

The  child  knelt  before  her  mother's  picture, 
and  closing  her  eyes  and  joining  her  hands,  she 
said: 

"Please,  God,  make  Duke  better;  give  me 
back  my  Duke." 
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There  was  a  sound  in  the  other  room ;  it 
seemed  as  though  some  one  was  turning  the 
handle  of  the  door. 

Daisy  jumped  up,  not  caring  to  be  found 
there,  but  it  was  a  false  alarm ;  and  now,  as  the 
child  looked  round  the  room,  all  the  memory  of 
that  October  Sunday  came  to  her. 

The  light  of  the  lamp  was  falling  upon  the 
engraving  of  the  Holy  Child  and  upon  the 
angel  with  the  Cross  in  his  hand. 

Once  more  the  little  girl  knelt  down. 

"  Oh,  please,  if  I  must  live  without  Duke,  if 
he  must  go  to  mother,  teach  me  how  to  bear  it, 
for  Jesus  Christ's  sake." 

"  Miss  Daisy,"  said  Tims,  "  we  must  go  down 
now." 

So  Daisy  was  carried  downstairs  again,  hap- 
pier than  when  she  had  been  carried  up. 

The  next  morning,  when  she  opened  her  eyes, 
Jane  was  standing  over  her,  her  honest  face  all 
of  a  glow,  something  very  like  a  tear  rolling 
down  her  cheek. 

"Miss  Daisy,  dear,"  she  said,  taking  Daisy  in 
her  arms  and  giving  her  a  great  hug,  "Master 
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Duke  ain't  going  to  die;  the  doctor  says  lie  will 
get  well  now,  though  it  will  be  a  long  time." 

It  would  be  no  use  to  try  and  tell  you  about 
all  the  joy  and  thankfulness  that  were  in 
Daisy's  heart  that  day. 

For  three  more  weeks  she  was  not  allowed  to 
see  Duke,  but  she  was  very  good  and  patient — 
nothing  mattered  so  long  as  he  was  getting 
better. 

She  sang  about  the  house  now,  and  from  the 
staircase  window  she  used  to  look  out  for  Mary 
and  Tom,  of  whom  she  was  still  not  allowed  to 
speak ;  she  saw  Tom  sometimes,  and  wondered 
where  his  little  sister  was,  but  she  never  dreamed 
of  anything  like  the  truth  ;  it  would  have  made 
her  very  miserable  if  she  could  have  looked 
into  the  attic  and  have  seen  poor  Mary  lying  on 
the  bed  so  weak  and  ill. 

One  December  day  nurse  came  downstairs, 
hobbling  a  good  deal  on  account  of  her  rheuma- 
tism, and  she  cried  very  much  when  she  saw 
Daisy,  because  of  the  thankfulness  she  felt  at 
Duke's  recovery,  and  because  she  was  w^orn  out 
with  nursing  him. 
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*'  You  may  come  upstairs  with  me  and  see 
your  brother,  Miss  Daisy,"  slie  said.  And  Daisy 
went  up  very  quietly,  and  saw  a  little  thin  pale 
boy  lying  on  the  bed,  and  she  put  her  arms 
round  his  neck  and  said : 

"Oh,  Duke  !  Duke  !  it  was  all  my  fault — you 
wished  us  to  bear  the  dimiajpointment ;  and  oh, 
Duke,  forgive  me  !" 

"  Daisy,  it's  all  right ;  Christmas  is  coming, 
and  father  is  coming  home,  and  we'll  be  so 
happy." 

Daisy  was  not  allowed  to  stay  any  longer 
theu.  She  went  downstairs  again  very  obedi- 
ently, and  each  day  after  that  she  paid  Duke  a 
little  visit,  five  minutes  growing  into  ten,  ten 
into  twenty,  and  so  on,  until  at  last,  as  Christ- 
mas was  drawing  nearer,  she  was  able  to  go  in 
and  out  as  she  pleased,  so  long  as  she  was  good 
and  quiet. 

And  now  it  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  on  that 
day  Colonel  Ansten  was  to  be  at  home. 

Duke  was  sitting  up  in  a  chair  in  the  nursery, 
and  Daisy  was  reading  a  story  to  him. 

Suddenly  he  said  to  her : 
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"Daisy,  liave  you  ever  seen  the  other  two 
Little  Sixes  V 

"Only  the  little  boy,  Duke,  dear;  all  the 
long  time  you  were  ill  I  used  to  look  for  them 
out  of  the  staircase  window,  and  I  only  saw  the 
little  boy." 

"  Perhaps  the  little  girl  has  been  ill,  like  me," 
said  Duke;  "perhaps  she  caught  cold  in  the 
rain,  like  I  did." 

"Oh,  Duke!  Duke!  don't  say  that,  if  you 
please." 

"Why  not?"  asked  Duke. 

But  Daisy  had  not  time  to  answer  him; 
there  was  a  noise  upon  the  staircase,  a  footstep 
both  the  children  knew  so  well ;  another  minute, 
and  a  manly  voice  said,  "  My  own  darlings  I"* 
and  the  twins  were  in  their  father's  arms. 

Colonel  Ansten  could  not  stay  with  his  ehii 
dren  very  long ;  he  had  to  go  to  the  War  Office 
at  once,  but  he  promised  to  be  back  to  have  tea 
v^dth  them  at  live  o'clock. 

Five  o'clock  came.  Jane  had  twined  the 
holly  over  the  pictures,  nurse  had  ordered  cook 
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to  send  up  a  specially  nice  tea,  and  just  beneath 
the  portrait  of  the  wife  Ire  had  loved  so  well  the 
brave  colonel  sat,  a  little  one  on  each  knee. 

He  told  them  the  story  of  the  battle  of  Tel- 
el-Kebir,  of  that  march  beneath  the  stars  in  the 
dead  of  night,  and  of  the  morning  when  our 
brave  soldiers-  charged  the  enemy,  and  when 
faithful  Black  Bess,  having  borne  him  so  nobly 
to  the  front,  was  shot  down  in  the  midst  of  the 
conflict. 

There  was  a  pause  when  the  tale  was  ended, 
for  both  father  and  children  had  loved  the 
S23lendid  charger  as  a  dear  old  friend. 

Colonel  Ansten  spoke  at  last. 

"You  have  been  good  children,  I  hope,  my 
darlings,  since  I  went  away  ?" 

Daisy  Jumped  off  his  knee,  and  stood  before 
him,  her  little  face  all  in  a  glow,  tears  in  her 
browai  eyes. 

"■  Father,  dear  father,  Duke  has  been  good, 
ever  so  good — he  w^anted  to  bear  being  little, 
to  do  as  mother  and  the  picture  told  him  to  do 
— but  I  have  been  very,  very  naughty.  I  want 
to  tell  you  all  about  the  Four  Little  Sixes." 
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"Tell  me  anything  you  like,  my  child,"  said 
Colonel  Ansten,  looking  somewhat  puzzled  as  to 
who  or  what  the  "Four  Little  Sixes"  might  be. 

Then  Daisy  told  what  no  one  had  ever  yet 
heard,  and  what  you  know  already. 

Her  father  listened  to  the  tale,  sometimes 
hardly  able  to  help  smiling,  sometimes  looking 
very  grave — once,  Duke  afterward  told  Daisy, 
actually  crying. 

Daisy  was  telling  her  fears  about  Maiy,  and 
entreating  her  father  to  let  her  go  and  see  if  the 
poor  little  girl  had  taken  cold  in  the  rain,  like 
Duke  had,  w^hen  Tims  appeared  at  the  door. 

"If  you  please  sir,"  he  said,  "there^s  a  poor 
little  boy  downstairs  who  says  he  mttst  see  ^the 
little  lady.'  I  suppose  he  means  Miss  Daisy. 
He's  not  a  common  beggar,  and  he's  crying  fit 
to  break  his  little  heart,  and  somehow  I  can't 
sent  him  away." 

"  It  must  be  Tom,"  exclaimed  Duke  and 
Daisy  in  one  breath. 

"Bring  the  little  fellow  up,  Tims,"  said 
Colonel  Ansten. 

Two  minutes  more,  and  Tom,  looking  very 
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sty  and  awkward,  stood  in  tlie  doorway,  turn 
ing  his  head  away,  and  trying  at  the  same  time 
to  make  his  best  bow. 

"What  is  it,  my  man?" 

No  answer.  And  then  Daisy  went  up  to  him, 
and  laid  her  little  hand  on  his  arm,  and  said : 

"  Where's  Mary,  Tom  V 

Tom  looked  up  then  through  the  blinding 
tears  that  he  could  not  keep  back,  and  said : 

"  Oh,  she's  so  bad ;  and  Mrs.  Terry's  got  no 
more  money,  and  the  doctor  says  Mary  will  die 
if  she  don't  have  the  nourishers,  and  father  can't 
come  out  of  the  hospital  yet." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  her,  my  boy  ?"  said 
Colonel  Ansten  kindly. 

"  It's  her  cough,  sir,  please ;  she've  had  the 
cough  ever  since  the  Sunday  w^hen  the  little  lady 
made  her  go  to  see  the  soldiers ;  she  didn't  want 
to  go,  'cause  of  the  rain,  but  the  little  lady  said 
she  must  go ;  and  I  was  naughty,  and  I  cried — 
and  oh  !    I'se  so  soiTy." 

There  was  a  little  sob,  and  Colonel  Ansten 
saw  Daisy's  head  buried  in  her  hands,  and  he 
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knew  that  Tom's  words  had  made  her  more 
sorrowful  than  ever  for  her  self-will. 

The  cook  was  called  up,  and  Tom  was  given 
into  her  charge,  and  she  was  told  to  take  him 
home,  and  see  what  his  little  sister  really 
wanted :  "  And  I  will  come  to-morrow  myself, 
Tom,  and  bring  ^the  little  lady'  with  me." 

''  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Tom,  this  time  look- 
ing the  trio  full  in  the  face,  and  making  a  most 
elaborate  bow ;  "  Mary  is  sure  to  get  well  now, 
'cause  of  the  nourishers  as  Lady  Cook  is  going 
to  give  her." 

On  Christmas  Day  Duke  lay  back  in  his  little 
chair,  pale  and  thin,  but  very  happy  and  con- 
tented, gazing  lovingly  at  his  mother's  portrait, 
and  at  the  sweet  Christmas  picture. 

Daisy  went  up  to  him,  dressed  in  her  warm 
little  cloak  and  her  best  hat ;  she  was  going  tc 
church  with  her  father. 

"Duke,  dear,"  she  said,  "I  will  thank  God  in 
church  for  making  you  well ;  and  I  will  ask  Him 
to  forgive  me  for  being  so  naughty,  and  I  will 
ask  Him  to  teach  me  how  to  bear  things  better, 
just  to  show  Him  how  I  love  Him  because  He 
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Las  given  you  back  to  me ;  and  I  thought  you 
would  go  away,  and  never  come  back  to  me 
again,  Duke." 

"Ask  Him  to  make  me  a  good  boy,  too,"  said 
Duke,  "to  show  Him  I  love  Him  for  taking 
away  my  pain.  Oh,  Daisy,  when  I  used  to  lie 
all  day  upon  the  bed,  I  used  to  wonder,  if  God 
took  me  away,  how  I  should  know  mother  again, 
and  then  I  thought  I  should  know  her  by  the 
smile  that  is  in  the  picture." 

And  Daisy  answered,  with  tears  in  her  brown 
eyes  : 

"  Duke,  dear,  let  us  try  to  be  good  always, 
and  to  learn  to  bear  things,  and  then  mother 
M'ill  smile  her  own  smile  when  we  see  her 
again." 

A  prouder  little  girl  than  Daisy  was  of  her 
brave  father  could  not  have  been  found  in  all 
London  on  that  bright  frosty  Christmas  Day. 

But  all  her  pride  in  him,  and  her  joy  in  hav- 
ing him  home,  did  not  make  her  forget  to  say 
her  little  prayers  very  humbly,  as  she  knelt  in 
the  beautiful  church,  where,  somehow  or  an- 
other, her  mother  always  seemed  very  near  her. 
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When  they  came  out  of  church  Colonel  Ansten 
and  his  little  girl  went  to  visit  poor  Mary  in  her 
bare  attic. 

Tom  was  sitting  on  the  bed  by  the  side  of 
his  sister;  she,  poor  little  maid,  was  lying  there, 
looking  very  pale  and  thin,  and  above  the  little 
pair  were  those  two  pictures,  with  a  tiny  holly 
spray  put  up  over  each  of  them. 

Mrs.  Terry  told  Colonel  Ansten  the  whole 
story  of  all  poor  John  Woolcombe's  troubles, 
and  Daisy  took  Mary's  little  thin  hand  in  hers 
and  said  : 

"  I'm  so  sorry  I  made  you  come  out  in  the 
rain." 

And  Mary  smiled  and  said,  "  It  didn't  matter, 
miss,  indeed  it  didn't;  and  the  nourishers  is 
doing  me  ever  so  much  good,  and  Tom  is  so 
kind  to  me ;  'twas  worth  being  ill  for  him  to  love 
me  so  much." 

And  as  Mary  spoke  there  were  tears  in  two 
little  pairs  of  eyes. 

"Duke,  dear,"  said  Daisy,  when  she  was  tell- 
ing her  brother  all  about  the  visit  to  the 
attic,  "  Duke,  dear,  our  picture  and  their  picture 
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are  about  the  same  thing,  altliougli  they  are  dit 
ferent,  and  they  had  a  picture  of  their  mother, 
just  like  we  have  of  our  mother,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  because  of  that,  and  because  of 
Christmas,  we  are  more  ^  Four  Little  Sixes ' 
than  ever." 

My  story  ought  to  end  here.  Only  one  word 
about  the  New  Year. 

John  Woolcombe  came  home  on  New  Year's 
Day  to  find  Mary  nearly  well ;  it  was  not  to  the 
attic  he  came,  but  to  the  rooms  he  had  lived  in 
for  many  years,  which  had  been  newly  furnished 
for  him  by  Colonel  Ansten. 

The  old  faded  photograph  of  his  dead  wife 
had  been  recopied  and  colored,  and  that  and 
the  Christmas  picture  hung  upon  the  wall  in 
bright  new  frames,  which  Duke  and  Daisy  had 
bought  out  of  the  pocket  money  ^vhich  was  to 
have  purchased  some  coveted  toys. 

And  may  we  not  look  on  just  a  little  further, 
and  iu  the  months  and  yeai's  that  are  to  come 
may  we  not  hope  that  Duke  and  Daisy  will  learn 
the  true  lesson  of  the  Christmas  picture — learn 
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not  only  to  hope  that  when  they  see  their  mother 
again  she  will  smile  her  own  smile  upon  her 
children,  but  that  on  earth  they  may  so  learn  to 
do  God's  will  that,  when  they  have  fought 
bravely  here,  as  Christian  soldiers  should  fight, 
they  may  live  forever  and  forever  in  the  full 
light  of  the  smile  of  God  ? 


THE    END. 


